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For the Woman's Journal. 
BALLADE OF THE SAD SEASON. 


BY ABBIE F. JUDD. 





O tell me not that joys are fled 
With summer's warmth and balmy air, 
That all which made life bright is dead, 
That nothing more will e’er compare 
With that which made the summer fair; 
I do not question what has been, 
Nor dw I yet of joys despair 
Between the red leaves and the green. 
Cold wiater’s wind we will not dread, 
For frost and ¢oid we will not care; 
When skies hang heavy overhead 
We will be blithe and debonair 
As when, in June days fresh and rare, 
We wandered forth ’neath skles ‘serene; 
As sweet communion we may share 
Between the red leaves and the green, 
The flowery way we may not tread 
Like many another loving pair, 
Nor of lush roses make our bed, 
Nor may the summer sunlight’s glare 
Light up the brown gold of your hair, 
Or fill your tawny eyes, my (lueen; 
Yet richly may we ever fare 
Between the red leaves and the green. 
ENVOY. 
Sad season, call you it? forbear; 
You surely never can have seen 
The glad Auroral love-lights flare 
Between the red leaves and the green! 
Westborough, Masa. 


-__ 2 ____—___— 


The Massachusetts Legislature organized 
last Wednesday by the choice of Albert E. 
Pillsbury as President of the Senate, and 
John Q. A. Brackett as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. Both of these 
gentlemen are friends of woman suffrage. 
The Governor's Message made no mention 
of the rights of women. 


oe _—— 


Municipal suffrage for women was never 
so much needed in Massachusetts as now. 
The growth of population in this State 
is altogether in its cities. Our city govern- 
ments, and especially that of Boston, have 
passed into the hands of men who make 
politics a trade. The better elements of so- 
ciety no longer exert a controlling influ- 
ence over municipal legislation. The de- 
cadence which ultimated in New York in 
the rule of Boss Tweed, and in Chicago of 
Carter Harrison, is apparent also in Bos- 
ton. Efforts to limit the power of the 
Council, or to govern the ity by a Metro- 
politan Commission, have been tried else- 
where and haye failed. No temporary 
make-shift will remedy the evil. To re- 
form the government we must reform the 
constituency. The constituency can only 
be reformed by bringing in the votes of 
tax-paying, law-abiding women. This view 
of the subject should receive the careful 
consideration of our legislators, irrespec- 
tive of party. 
+o 


The Franklin Sentinel says: 

We trust that the citizens of Franklin 
will remember the meeting of the Franklin 
Improvement Society, on the evening of 
January 15. Better roads in town will be 
discussed. Let everybody come, women 
as well as men. 

No one thinks that women are “out of 
their sphere” when they consider the sub- 
ject of better roads for the town at a mect- 
ing of the Town Improvement Society. 
Why would they be any more out of their 
sphere if they were to consider the same 
subject in town meeting? As Geo. Wim. 
Curtis says: “In this country a woman 
may vote as a stock-holder upon a railroad 
from one end of the country to another. 
But if she sells her stock and buys a house 
with the money, she has no voice in the 
laying out of the road before her door, 
which her house is taxed to keep and pay 
for. Why, in the name of common-sense, 
if a responsible human being may vote up- 
on specific industrial projects, may she 
not vote upon the industrial regulation of 
the State?” 

Certain women loudly proclaim their be- 
lief that the right to vote implies the duty 
to vote, basing their annua! remonstrance 
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against full suffrage on that ground’ yet 
abstain from exercising their right to vote 
for School Committee, and devote their 
strength to supercilious criticism of the 
women who honestly try to perform their 
political duties. ‘'o them we commend 
these severe but true words of Phillips 
Brooks: 

One of the most wonderful things in the 
world is the power of men to draw them- 
selves a line beyond which they never 
dream of counting themselves responsible, 
acrass which they look and judge with 
cruelest criticism the men who are really 
fighting the world’s sins and troubles on 
the other side. as if of them there were no 
more to be asked than just that they should 
be perfect in their own self-limited world 
of elegant uselessness. Never a brave 
reformer tried to break down a popular 
sin, or to build up some new and needed 
progress, taking on himself the responsi- 
bility which a true man ought to take, but 
these self-satisfied scribes gather round 
him to eriticise his methods and ridicule 
his blunders, bat never lift a hand to show 
how they too would blunder if they let 
themselves step outside of their safe and 
limited and petty life. This, I think, is 
the way in which most men of the world 
look at Christianity, and at the efforts of 
their brother-men to live a Christian life. 
“f am no Christian,” says the practical 
man; “I do not pretend to be pious or re- 
ligious.”” And then he looks up in your 
fave as if he had settled the whole ques- 
tion, as if his entire business thenceforth 
were just to stand by and see what sort of 
a Christian you were, and how your piety 
came on. 

Substitute voter for Christian, and vot- 
ing for piety, and the application is per- 
fect. 

— oo — 

Let no one fail to read the letter which we 
reprint this week from the San Francisco 
Chronicle, under the heading. **More Aid 
from the Enemy.” ‘The most frequent ar- 
gument against woman suffrage is that 
women do not want to vote, and would 
not do so if they had the opportunity. 
Facts have contradicted this theory in 
Washington Territory, as they long ago 
contradicted it in Wyoming. 





———__ -# oo 

A meeting of the National Woman Suf- 

frage Association, in New Orleans, was an- 

nounced for Jan. 6 and 7. Particulars as 

to the proceedings have not yet reached us. 
_—- -e@e-  ——— 

The innovation lately made by the Geor- 
gia Legislature in placing its clerical work 
in the hands of women works well, and is 
pronounced a complete success. Govern- 
or McDaniel testifies: ‘tl have never exain- 
ined an equal number of bills so free from 
errors and defects,” while experts declare 
the work of the women to be fifty percent 
“cleaner and more correct’ than that 
hitherto done by clerks of the other sex. 

pcbililisaedaaideita 





The good service done by the women of 
Washington Territory as jurors is acknowl- 
edged even by those who object to women 
in the jury-box. The Olympia Transcript 
says of the term of court just held in the 
sapital of the Territory, by Judge Hoyt: 
“All who attended testify to the satisfac- 
tory manner in which the women jurors 
performed their part. While opposed to 
the system, we must acknowledge that the 
women are fully capable for the position 
on either jury.” 

_- -e@e- —-—— 

The trades organizations in the United 
States, as estimated by the Boston Herald, 
now include more than half a million men, 
Col. R. J. Hinton, in the North American Re- 
view, reckons the number at 611,530. 50,000 
belong to more than one organization. ‘The 
Socialistice Labor Party and the Social 
Democrats are estimated at 25,000. One- 
fifth of the skilled wage-workers, exclusive 
of agricultural laborers, are already en- 
listed. The Knights of Labor know no 
limitation of sex or race, and the only 
workers excluded are lawyers, liquor-sell- 
ers, and bankers. ‘The International 
Workingmen’s Association and the Social 
Democrats include theorists who are look- 
ing forward to improved conditions of life 
for those who labor. A Federation of or- 
ganized Trades and Labor Unions has re- 
cently held its fourth annual session, and 
the Central Labor Union, of New York, 
speaks for 100,000 workers for wages. 
There should be a systematic effort on the 
part of woman suffragists to enlighten 
these great and growing bodies of working 
men on the direct relation between bread 
and the ballot, and the need of fair wages 
for women, in order to put an end to the 
present disastrous effect of their half-paid 
competition upon the wages of working- 
men. 


_— 
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The movements in some of the principal 
cities of Germany to obtain by subscription 


a fund to accomplish what the Reichstag 
refused, have been succeeded, in spite of 
the strong protests of the North-German 
Gazette, the Chancellor's organ, by a popu- 
lar movement in the same direction, which 
has already attained proportions beyond 
anything which has agitated Germany 
since the Franco-Prussian war. The great 
anomaly in the situation is the attitude of 
the German women. They have seldom 
asserted themselves in the affairs of the em- 


pire. At present they all seem to be up in 
arms. ‘They have organized clubs in every 


district in the large cities, and in almost 
every hamlet of the Kaiser's dominions, for 
the purpose of “trebuking the majority in 
the Reichstag and making plain to the Em- 
peror and the Chancellor the sentiments of 
the people.” The women have already ob- 
tained over 500,000 signatures to their me- 
morial. This peculiar uprising is hailed 
everywhere with increasing enthusiasm, 
and the movement daily gains strength. 


~ coe — 


This rally of the German women to sup- 
port Bismarck against the Liberal majority 
of the Reichstag is said to be secretly en- 
couraged by the agents of the government. 
If this is true, it shows that Bismarck feels 
weak, or his haughty spirit would not stoop 
to appeal to a disfranchised class. It may 
presage his taking the same attitude as his 
brother Conservatives in England have 
done in favor of admitting women to the 
suffrage. At all events, the fact that the 
mass of women ina land noted for its ill- 
treatment of women have begun to take, 
and are officially encouraged to take, a 
prominent part in public affairs, is highly 
encouraging. Fault may be found with 
their first acts, but experience will teach 
them political wisdom, 


© oe —— 

Miss Helen Taylor’s paper, the London 
Democrat, calls attention to an interesting 
fact: *“*By a clerical error of the ‘Town 
Clerk of Greenock, the women household- 
ers of that borough are placed in a pecu- 
liar position, that in the event of an elec- 
tion may give rise to some interesting in- 
quiries and discussions. The ‘Town Clerk, 
by a blunder, has inserted tne women 
householders in the list of those entitled to 
vote ‘in the election of a member of Par- 
liament,’ instead of in the list of those en- 
titled to vote in the election of town coun- 
cillors. It has been laid down in law that 
a person on a list of voters has a right to 
vote. ‘The women-householders of Green- 
ock, therefore, are in this position: they 
‘an Claim to vote for members of Parlia- 
liament, which the law says they must not 
do; and they cannot vote for town coun- 
cillors, which the law says they may do. 
It will be interesting to know what results 
the ‘Town Clerk’s remissness will pro- 
duce.” 

a 

The best way to prevent such mistakes 
in future will be to give women full suf- 
frage. Mr. Gladstone, in his speech against 
including women in the franchise bill, con- 
fessed that they had exercised municipal 
suffrage “without detriment and with great 
advantage.” Such an acknowledgment, 
from such a source, Ought to be conclusive. 
And if, as some opponents in this country 
maintain, municipal suffrage be more dan- 
gerous to women than full suffrage, the 
women who have proved themselves fit for 
municipal suffrage have proved themselves 
& fortiori fit for full suffrage. 

ccna 


TOO MASCULINE. 


John Adams said that every young man 
ought to teach school foratime. Nothing 
else, in his opinion, would so well enable 
him to gain self-control and knowledge of 
character. Any young woman who means 
some day to write a novel ought to circu- 
late a petition for municipal suffrage. 
There is hardly any end to the queer types 
of character which will unfold their pe- 
culiarities before her, while setting forth 
their objections to the suffrage petition. 

A few days ago, ina Massachusetts coun- 
try town which boasts an academy, the 
young wife of one of the professors sallied 
forth with a petition. ‘The following dia- 
logue took place between her and one of 
the first women to whom she offered it for 
signature : 

‘*T don’t believe in"no woman presidents, 
no woman doctors, no woman lawyers,” 
said the woman, with an air of disapproval. 

‘Suppose a woman were skilled in gov- 
ernment, and could act wisely and honest- 
ly,” said the professor’s wife, ‘don’t you 
think you and I might be just as comfort- 
able under her administration as under 
that of Blaine or Cleveland?” 








“Oh, [ dare say she might do better 
than either of them.” 

*What is it, then, that you object to?” 

“Oh, I think it is too masculine.” (She 
pronounced it masculyne). “1 don't be- 
lieve in no woman presidents, no woman 
lawyers, no woman doctors. I don't be- 
lieve in no queens, neither.” 

“Yet has not Queen Victoria's reign 
been a successful one?” 

“Yes, I s'pose she’s been pretty success- 
ful, but I don’t approve of it. It is too 
masculine. A woman ought te be at home 
taking care of her husband and children.” 

“But what if a woman has no husband, 
no children?” 

“Well, she might find something to do 
that would not be so masculine. She 
could do sewing.” 

“But some women (do not enjoy sewing. 
I myself do not happen to like sewing, 
and I could not bear to do it all the time.” 

“Well,” said the woman reflectively, 
stopping her needle, and looking through 
the window, “I’ve thought several times 
this morning that I'd a sight rather be out 
carrying that wood in, like those men, or 
doing something out in the air, than sit 
here stitching. But I don’t believe in no 
woman presidents, no woman lawyers, no 
woman doctors.” 

“Don’t you think, if you were sick, it 
would be pleasanter to be attended by a 
woman than by a man, if the two were 
equally skilful ?” 

**Perhaps it would, but it’s too mascu- 
line.” 

“Then, as it seems you are not in sym- 
pathy with the principle, I suppose you 
will not care to sign this,” said the pro- 
fessor’s wife, preparing to depart. 

“Oh yes, I don’t mind signing a little 
thing like that,” said the woman; and, 
having affixed hei signature to the peti- 
tion for municipal suffrage, she took leave 
of her visitor with a reiterated assurance 
that she “did not believe in no woman 
presidents, no woman lawyers, no woman 
doctors.” 4.4.2, 

—— — 


OLIVER JOHNSON’S RECEPTION, 


A pleasant reception, of a very hearty 
kind, was given on Monday evening, Jan. 
5, to Mr. Oliver Johnson, in honor of his 
seventy-fifth birthday, at the house of Dr. 
and Mrs. J. P. Mann, 969 Lexington Av- 
enue, New York. ‘The parlors were early 
thronged with older and with later friends 
of this veteran abolitionist, sole survivor 
of the twelve who, in January 1832, 
founded the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society, the first established on the princi- 
ple of immediate and unconditional eman- 
cipation. Among the guests were Rey. 

tobert Collyer, Rev. A. P. Putnam, Rey. 
John W. Chadwick, Rev. Henry M. Field, 
John Albee, General Clinton B. Fisk, Ed- 
mund C. Stedman, Edward Eggleston, 
Rowland Johnson, Wendell P. Garrison, 
J. Richards, Sinclair Tousey, Thomas C. 
Acton, Samuel Toombs, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles K. Whipple, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
H. Manning, Mr. and Mrs. Junius H. 
Browne, Mr. and Mrs. J. Herbert Morse, 
Mr. and Mrs. Calvert Vaux, Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen, of West Newton, Mass., Mrs. Mar- 
tha J. Lamb. Mrs. Rosalie Hopper, Mrs. 
Savin, Mrs. Gilbert, and others. A large 
number of letters were received and ac- 
knowledged, and those from Whittier, 
Henry Ward Beecher, George Willian 
Curtis, O. B. Frothingham, Adin Ballou. 
and Amy Post- were read by Mr. J. H. 
Morse. The following are the first two 
mentioned : 

AMESBURY, JAN. 1, 1885. 

My Dear Frienp—I wish I could be with thee 
on thy seventy-fifth birthday, but it is out of my 
power. I send thee my love and best wishes. I 
am two years ahead of thee on the journey of 


life, and there are few of us left. Everthy friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


Brooxktyn, Dec. 26, 1884. 
Irank Mr. Johnson among the best men that 
our time has produced, the men who have en- 
riched the world, and of whom “the world was 
not worthy.” Mr. Johnson belongs to the band 
—almost gone—of those who fought the battle 
of liberty, and who have lived to see the victory. 
All his life long he has subordinated ease, gain, 
and reputation to the great duty of this age. 
Closely associated with Garrison and Phillips, he 
was a worthy member of the triad—for if he was 
in speech less able, by his pen he was more able 
than they. A devout man though outside of the 
church, a true Christian though not a follower of 
prevalent theology, his name will be precious in 
all time. May the light fall gently upon him un- 
til the face of God shall give him everlasting light 
in the land where there is need of no sun. 
Henry WAkD BEECHER. 


Brief remarks in testimony of Mr. John- 
son’s long and singular fidelity to the anti- 
slavery and woman suffrage causes, and 
his modesty and self-denial, were made by 
Rey. J. W. Chadwick and Rey. Robert 
Collyer. Mr. Johnson's feeling response 


concluded this interesting social occasion. 
H. B. B. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


ANNA DICKINSON is again lecturing. 

THe EmMrress OF AUSTRIA makes good 
bread. 

LOUISE MICHEL has become insane from 
the effects of solitary confinement. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE has a new lecture on 
Wendell Phillips, which meets with great 
favor. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecner STowr is 
spending the winter in Hartford and is re- 
ported as enjoying the best of health. 

MADAME DIAZ, the wife of the Mexican 
President, is said to be a woman of great 
accomplishments. But she cannot write 
stories like those of Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz. 

MME. ALPHONSE DavuDET is about to 
publish a bvok. wherein, it is said, she 
shows that she has caught her husband's 
style. 

Miss LILIAN WHITING, who has been for 
several years doing good work on the staff 
of the Boston Traveller, has just been made 
the literary editor of that paper. 

Mus. OLE BULL entertained a family 
party on New Year's eve to watch the old 
year out and the new year in, after the 
Norwegian fashion. 

PRINCESS VICTORIA, the second of the 
Prince of Wales’ three daughters, is said to 
possess the greatest decision of character. 
She is taller than her elder sister, and re- 
sembles the Queen more than the other 
children, both in looks and in disposition. 


Tue ex-Empress EvGENIE is building 
for herself a beautiful mausoleum, not in 
France, but in England, in the town of 
Farnborough, whose inhabitants are very 
fond of her, partly because she goes out 
shopping and is kind to their poor. 

Miss OcTAVIA HILL is enthusiastically 
praised by Felix Adier for her labors among 
the poor of London. She does not seem 
to find herself hindered in her charitable 
work by the right to vote in municipml 
elections, which English law accords to 
single women and widows. 

MADAME SCALCHI, in her suit against 
Manager Abbey for arrears of salary, has 
introduced the world to the interesting fact 
that a prima donna assoluta can not sing 
well or safely two hours after eat ng a 
hearty meal. She proved the fact by the 
testimony of several eminent singers, 
among them Miss Clara Louise Kellogg. 

Mrs. BLACK, the wife of the novelist, 
has- preserved the original manuscripts of 
Madcap Violet and McLeod of Dare, hand- 
somely bound, to hand down as heirlooms 
to their children. It is a mystery why 
Mrs. Black should have picked out for. this 
purpose two stories which end badly, when 
she might have chosen from her husband’s 
works any one of half a dozen books equal- 
ly able and less harrowing. 


Mrs. A. D. EvANs, widow of ex-Sena- 
tor Evans, of Maine, has an autograph al- 
bum filled with the names of distinguished 
contemporaries. Among them is that of 
Davy Crockett, then a representative in 
Congress, who wrote as follows: ‘Mrs. 
Evans of main requists The hunter from 
the west to write his name in her Album. 
Her curosity shall be grattified by a Senti- 
ment, wishing her helth and hapines—and 
a Safe arivel at her residence with her 
family and friends.” 

Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, writing in the 
London Academy, says: ‘Italy enjoys the 
unique glory of never having closed her 
universities to women, there having been 
female graduates from time to time since 
the fifteenth century. Within the last 
twenty years the universities have been 
more or less entirely thrown open to wom- 
en in France, Holland, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Spain; but they still remain closed in Ger- 
many, Austria, Portugal, Poland, and Bo- 
hemia.” 

Miss IRENE JEROME, whose latest work 
was ‘**A Year’s Sketch-book,” is said to be 
one of the most energetic and promising 
young artists in the West. She is the 
daughter of a Presbyterian clergyman of 
New York State. where she was born. In 
1875 she went to Chicago, where she still 
resides. A year ago she was introduced 
to the public for the first time as an illus- 
trator of books, through Mrs. Alice L. 
Williams’ ‘*Treasures New and Old.” Of 
these pictures Lucy Larcom says, **The 
illustrations in “Treasures New and Old 
delight me; they are done by a poet. The 
feeling is in them with which one sees and 
reveals the beautiful ; the flowers are alive, 
and have souls.” 
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SORROWS OF SOUTHERN WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Reading the Women at Home a few days 
since, I was indignantly amused (if feelings 
so paradoxical can be imagined) at read- 
ing an article concerning the ballot in the 
hands of women, and at seeing the estimate 
the writer placed upon the women who ad- 
vocate the measure. He said that most, if 
not all, of them, especially the leaders, 
were infidels, and disregarded the sanctities 
of marriage, advocated loose relations, ete , 
adding that ‘‘others held these opinions, 
but would not openly avow them.” I 
could not forbear urging a friend to mark 
that unsavory articie and send it to Emily 
P. Collins, whose trenchant pen would 
show the ignorance that malignus women 
who hold positions which these very wom- 
en would give their lives to hold. 

To-day Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who for 
years has been an avowed suffragist, and 
was one year president of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, occupies the 
highest position that the Exposition could 
give a woman in the extreme South—that 
of director and superintendent of the wo- 
man’s departinent of the Exposition. 

Clara Barton's face. too, is in the galaxy 
of noble women who were foremost in the 
suffrage work. Florence Nightingale, in 
her life work, saw the need of the ballot, 
and openly espoused the cause. So does 
every humanitarian who walks down the 
dark defile of suffering and sin, and sees that 
the man-made laws of centuries ago give 
license to the sources of crime, and bulwark 
them by the addition of stronger ones year- 
ly, to the shame of women and the degra- 
dation of men. 

The W. C. T. U. fought this reform until 
in the outreaching work a wiser judgment 
showed them the folly of striving to hold 
any ground gained, without being able to 
vote for men as well as for measures. For 
if the temperance ballot only was held 
by women, that measure could easily be de- 
feated by men’s voting for officers who 
would unmake the very law they had voted 
for. 

Women will be compelled to come for- 
ward into the broad white light of pro- 
gressive development, aid must look up 
with clearer vision, if they would hold 
what they gain. 

Only yesterday I met with the lady of 
whom the papers gave such graphie ac- 
counts of rescuing her daughter from the 
Insane Asylum at Oxford, though she nar- 

Fowly escaped continement therein herself, 
the daughter being held as a decoy for the 
mother. Thad been her guest during the 
past summer, and remembering her kind- 
ness to me. | called on her after reading 
the reporter’s interview with her. ‘The 
daughter, a young girl but recently mar- 
ried to T. G. Hewlett, was with her, 
and neither the mother nor daughter be- 
trayed the least evidence of inability to 
care for themselves. The latter, Mrs. 
Sallie Hewlett, declared that there was in 
the ward with her a young married. lady 
named Prideaux, who had been inearcer- 
ated tifteen months, and that her father 
had placed her there and reported her dead. 
I give her statement; it may or may not be 
true; but I know personally that more than 
one man, and more than three women, have 
been inearcerated in insane asylums for 
purposes far from honest. This is a grow- 
ing evil, and it behooves women to study 
this and all questions of like nature, and 
demand more careful enquiry into the eon- 
dition of criminal and insane women. 

The terrible nervous strain endured by 
women at the climacteric period of life is 
one litthe understood or pitied, and de- 
mands greater pity and tenderness than 
any other condition which feminine nature 
is ever called to endure. After a life of ma- 
ternal martyrdom, she craves affection, is 
filled with morbid fancies, doubts the love 
of her own children, and weepsin silence, 
feeling sometimes as if she must lay vio- 
lent hands on herself and pull away the 
props of life. Husband and children, un- 
used to such moods, seeing her usually the 
patient bearer of all their selfish whims, 
begin to grow cold, and whisper that 
‘*mother is insane.” Woe betide the ach- 
ing-hearted woman. if her temper 
violent, and her nature turns to fury in- 
stead of tears,—if she reproaches and up- 
braids those about her. For, ill versed in 
psychological or physiological laws, they 
do not remember that the long strain upon 
the child-bearing, patient woman is now 
showing its effect. All are cross, and in- 
stead of being patient, pitiful, sympathetic 
and loving, instead of humoring every 
whim, lavishing caresses, and wiping 
away the tears—feeling that mother is baby 
now for a little while—she longs for the 
old lover-like tones that were once hers in 
girlhood, the same fond protestations that 
she is loved, that the worn-out woman is 
still as charming as the dainty bride, and 
tenfold dearer, because of her long suffer- 
ing maternity and her patient wifely duty. 
I know of four divorces that came from just 
this condition of things, and the old idiot 
of a husband married in two of these cases 
a bit of girlish pink and white, and left 
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the wife of a lifetime to end her days alone 
in anguish and sorrow that passed all de- 
scription. I hope every man who reads 
this will brand it in his memory, and from 
medical works inform himself on the great 
trial that comes to some women, as a bap- 
tism of agony almost unendurable while 
it lasts; sometimes for years. Let women, 
too, study the laws of life and health, that 
they may be able to steer clear of some of 
the shoals that wreck and mar forever by 
the ignorance of which they are victims. 

I find in my work in this State, now and 
then, a woman who openly advocates the 
ballot. They generally express it in this 
way: “I think I am as good as a negro, 
and he can vote.” 

Mine is not a nature that can wait pa- 
tiently ; I long to beard errors and throttle 
time-serving fear. **When,” I cry,**will the 
time ever come when the truth can have 
hearers ?—men who will listen, women who 
will think?” Most women feel ; few reason ; 
and the number willing to put their hand 
forth to pluck of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge can be counted on your fin- 
Many are afraid to hear a woman 
speak for temperance, and having heard, 
lack in many instances the courage to en- 
dorse what she says, or to stand by her in 
her work. Men may cease to fear that 
women will run from home duties; the 
habit is too deeply imbedded through 
years of hereditary training. A man said 
to me that he was obliged to admit he felt 
suspicious of all women who advocated 
public work instead of marrying; that the 
true law of nature for woman was a hus- 
band and motherhood. Will the time 
ever come when men will find that edu- 
cation brings “individuality,” and that a 
woman sometimes likes to keep her own, 
until she sees a man nobler and loftier than 
herself, before she merges all in him, and 
has to sink to his level, if he is lower in 
nature than she? 

ELIZABETH L. SAXON. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.. Jan. 2, 1885. 
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T. W H., IN HARPER'S BAZAR. 

In the opening paper of his series on 
**Women and Men” in Harper's Bazar, Col. 
Higginson says: 

Itis only within a century or so that the 
two sexes have been habitually addressed 
together. ‘The phrase ‘women and men,” 
or its more common form, “ladies and gen- 
tlemen,” or that other form, ‘gentlemen 
and ladies.” which the late Mr. Emerson 
habitually used, is acomparatively modern 
thing. Before the advent of Christianity 
we should not expect to find it used, and 
accordingly the great orations of ancient 
times were addressed to men only. Even 
after Christianity had brought a theoretic 
equality between the sexes, the Jewish tra- 
dition still held strongly, and must of the 
fathers of the Church are, it must be 
owned, rather oppressively masculine. 
But among them there is one great excep- 
tion, one who for non-theological pur- 
poses is more readable than all the rest put 
together; and he it is, Clement of Alexan- 
dria by name, who introduced to the world 
in his discourses the phrase “men and 
women,” or **women and men,” for he uses 
both forms. 

‘The truth is that Clement was a very 
learned Greek philosopher, who had un- 
dergone conversion. He dearly loved the 
Greek mythology, in which women take a 
part so conspicuous; and though he felt 
bound to preach against that mythology 
all the time, he could not help dwelling on 
its picturesque details. To him every 
woman was a sort of reformed Artemis or 
Aphrodite, always tempted to relapse into 
her sins, ‘The vanities of dress especially 
horritied him, though it surely was not in 
any undue profusion or variety of dress 
that the beautiful Greek goddesses chiefly 
sinned. Had he lived in these times, and 
written for Harper's Bazar, he would 
doubtless have entered his protest on every 
page against the new fashions on the page 
opposite. But his merit was that he bore 
his testimony, whether wise or unwise, for 
the benefit of both sexes alike. For wom- 
en to braid false hair upon the crown of 
the head was no worse than for men to 
displace from the chin the hair that God 
had placed there. If women wear false 
hair, he says, they not only deceive men, 
but commit impiety toward the presbyter, 
who in blessing them really lays his hand 
of benediction on another's hair, and there- 
fore on another head. But men should 
crop their hair decently, and not disturb 
that upon the chin, as it “lends to the 
fave dignity and paternal majesty.” All 
this ina single paragraph of his series of 
discourses known as the Jastructor, and he 
afterward sends the two sexes. thus impar- 
tially instructed, to church together. 
‘Women and men are to go to church de- 
cently attired, with natural step, embrac- 
ing silence, possessing unfeigned love, 
pure in body, pure in heart, fit to pray to 
God.” And again he says, in a passage 
often quoted, **The virtue of man and 
woman is the same.” (Wilson's transla- 
tion, I. 121, 318, 328.) 

It was a long time after Clement of 
Alexandria before it became a common 
thing to unite the two sexes for the pur- 
— even of scolding them conjointly. At 

last the habit arose of putting these admo- 
nitions into little twin volumes, always kept 
earefully apart. The duties of men and 
women travelled, so to speak, on the same 
conveyance and with equal accommo- 
dations, but in separate cars or distinct 
cabins, and always, as in our own travel 
ling arrangements, with a slight excess of 
courtesy toward the feminine side. ‘The 
author of The Whole Duty of Man pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1673 another volume 
called The Ladies’ Calling, with a frontis- 
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piece representing a British matron sitting 
in a transverse ray of sunlight, and stretch- 
ing a robust right arm upward after the 
crown of wisdom. According to the titles 
of these books it would seem that men have 
their “whole duty” to perform as **men,” 
while women follow their “calling” as 
*ladies,” a distinction even more confus- 
ing than that of the stations on the Boston 
and Albany Railroad—whose doors are 
sometimes tersely labelled ‘*Men” and 
**Women”™ while others bear in preference 
the more fastidious designation “Gentle- 
men” and “Ladies.” It was not until 1797 
that the Rev. Thomas Gisborne, having 
already published his Duties of Men, came 
out with afcorresponding volume, Duties 
of Women, which at once superseded all 
similar works, and instructed the women 
of England, leaving the ‘ladies’ to take 
care of themselves, for fifty years, the 
fourteenth edition appearing in 1847, and 
I know not how many others since that 
day. Since his time men and women have 
so constantly worked together for the pur- 
pose of moral instruction, at least, that we 
almost forget that the joint phrase practi- 
cally originated with St. Clement. 

But it was the British stage, after all, 
which took the hint more promptly than 
the Church; and although at first it would 
not tolerate women upon its boards, soon 
addressed to both sexes its prologues and 
its epilogues. In the epilogue to the old 
play of Juliana, or The Princess of Poland, 
this being spoken, as often happened, by 
an actor of each sex, the woman rebukes 
the man for addressing the audience as 
“You, gentlemen!’ She says: 

“You, gentlemen! and, why, I pray, to them? 

What! do the ladies merit no esteem ?"’ 

She then takes his place, and addresses the 
whole audience as if it were a Parliament, 
or, in the phrase then familiar, a Diet 
“Fair English Diet, then, 
Senate of ladies, lower house of men, 
I humbly pray, decree before you go.” 

This was in 1671, the author being “little 
starch Johnnie Crowne,’ as Lord Roches- 
ter called him, from his starched neck- 
cloth. Crowne was born in Nova Seotia; 
and it is curious that even at that early day 
this continent should have begun to sup- 
ply England with the seeds of sovial heresy 
on *'the woman question.” 

In these days the joint phrase **Men and 
Women” has thoroughly established itself, 
and needs no farther vindication; and if I 
reverse it, putting women first, it is with 
no revolutionary design, although for a 
definite purpose. ‘It is all very well,” 
said Danton in the French Revolution, **so 
long as people ery Danton and Rohespierre | 
It is when they begin to cry Robespierre 
and Danton ! that Lnivust look to my safety.” 
In saying ‘Women and Men” it is only im- 
plied that these papers are addressed more 
to the one sex than the other, though ex- 
clusively to neither. The interests, tastes, 
duties, and position of women have come 
to constitute a separate department of lit- 
erature, and often a literature by itself. 
The time has passed when men wrote 
down to women; and it was the mile-stone 
of a new era when the greatest of modern 
poets put into the hands of woman, at the 
close of his ‘*Faust,” the guiding thread of 
the world’s immediate future. Das Ewig- 
weibliche zieht uns hinan, or, as Bayard 
Taylor translates it: 

“The Woman-soul leadeth us 
Upward and On.”” 


T. W. He 
—- eee ——-- 
MARGARET FULLER AND NATHANIEL HAW- 
THORNE 


Miss Sarah F, 
ton Transcript: 


Clarke writes to the Bos- 


One who was a friend both of Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli and of Nathaniel and Sophia 
Hawthorne would say a few words about 
the extracts from Hawthorne’s private 
That Hawthorne 
should have had so poor an opinion of 
Mme. Ossoli is discreditable to his judg- 
ment of character, but he was too wise to 
publish anything so crude. It is with the 
statements connected with these remarks 
that I have to deal. Hawthorne seems to 
have thought that he made discoveries in 
Rome relating to Ossoli, his family, and 
his relations with his wife. ‘These state- 
ments, received from Mr. Mozier, are full 
of untruths. 

In the first biography of Margaret Osso- 
li, written by her three friends, R. W. 
Emerson, W. H. Channing. and J. F. 
Clarke, vol. 2. p. 281, is a letter from Mrs. 
W. W. Stor@, who was in Rome in 1849, 
during the siege. This letter is full of im- 
portant and interesting facts about the life 
of Mme. Ossoliin Rome. She relates that 
Margaret, after a day of illness, caused by 
overwork at the hospitals, called Mrs. 
Story to her bedside and there confided to 
her the secret of her marriage. the birth of 
her child, and of the place where he then 
was, and also gave her certain papers and 
parchment documents which she was to 
keep, and in the event of death coming to 
Margaret and her husband, these were to be 
sent, together with her boy **Angelo,” to 
Margaret’s mother in America. One or 
two of the papers were opened and read by 
Mrs. Story and Margaret together. One 
of these was a certificate of the marriage, 
given by the priest who performed the 
ceremony, and to which was affixed his 
seal and those of the witnesses. 

Hawthorne, after expressing dislike in 
every way to Margaret Ossoli, adds this 
further remark, that he liked her better 
**because she proved herself a very woman 
after all, and fell as the weakest of her sis- 
ters might.” This means, if it means any- 
thing, that she was not married to Ossoli, 
an accusation disproved by Mrs. Story, 
who had the marriage certificate in her 
possession until she left Rome in the 
spring, when she returned it to its owner. 
The reasons why the marriage was kept 
secret are fully given in the same letter. 
Mrs. Story speaks respectfully of the Mar- 
quis Ossoli, and of his reserved and gentle 
manners. He was nota clown nora  boor, 
but a gentleman, though like many other 
young Romans of good family. he may 
have had no better education than that 
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given by the priests. His na ural qualities 
of generosity and an affectionate nature, 
attested by others who knew him, were, it 
seems, sufficient to procure him Margaret's 
love. A letter from W. H. Hurlber: also 
gives = va of an interesting char- 
acter. Mr. knew the Ossolis in Flor- 
ence Ph xy the last vear of their lives. 
His letter is in the same volume. The 
brother of O-soli was in the Guarda Nobile, 
and it is not likely that he was a common 
laborer. I myggjf knew his sister in Rome 
in 1850, shortl fter the shipwreck. She 
was the wife of a lawyer, and I can testify 
that she wore a bonnet like other ladies. 
All this about the Ossolis is the rubbish of 
studio gossip, and it is surprising that 
Hawthorne should have allowed himself 
to be so deceived. and to accept the state- 
ments of an inveterate gossip, when he was 
every day seeing people who knew the Os- 
solis well and were their friends and could 
have told him the truth. The mischief 
done to Mme. Ossoli’s reputation cannot be 
very great, since there are many of her in- 
timate friends still living who would not 
recognize her in the coarsely drawn and 
distorted portrait of this private journal; 
nor would Hawthorne’s clumsy attempt at 
an analysis of her character be accepted by 
anyone who knew her. When he says, 
**Margaret has not left in the hearts and 
minds of those who knew her ver ‘y deep 
witness of her integrity and purity.” these 
friends will testify ‘that the one great quali- 
ty of her nature was its integrity, and of her 
mind its bold and direct truth. [t was pre- 
cisely this that distinguished her. By its 
daring exercise Margaret often made ene- 
mies, but more often ; attached to herself the 
devotion of those who were capable of 
valuing such rare qualities as she showed 
in her intercourse with them. 

When, shortly after her death, T visited 
Florence and Rome, every one in the Amer- 
ican circles had a good word for her, and 
endless were the anecdotes told of her kind- 
ness and generosity, her sympathy and 
good will. 

Mrs. Hawthorne, after her husband's 
death, published netes from his journals 
selected with such delicate discrimination 
that they offer delightful reading, showing 
how his artistic mind worked in taking up 
and transforming trifles, reminding one of 
the scraps of Raphael’s drawing preserved 
in museums, of bits of drapery, or « hand, 
or an elbow, which bring us nearer to his 
mind than many of his great pictures. But 
she wisely omitted things not characteris- 
tie of his genius or his normal temper. 
The son, it seems, has not shown the qual- 
ities that distinguished his mother in per- 
forming this task —SARAH F. CLARKE, in 
Boston Transcript. 


Julian Hawthorne replies in the follow- 
ing ill-natured letter: 


HAWTHORNE AMD MARGARET FULLER, 


To the Editor of the Transcript: Sir—in 
the first volume of the ‘Biography of 
Hawthorne,” lately published, occur the 
following remarks about Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli, extracted from Hawthorne’s Ro- 
man journal: 


“But she was a person anxious to try all 
things, and fill up her experience in all direc- 
tions; she had a strong and coarse nature which 
she had done her utmost to refine, with intinite 
pains; but of course it could only be superticia!- 
ly changed. The solution of the riddle lies in 
this direction; nor does one’s conscience revolt 
at the idea of thus solving it; for (at least this is 
my own experience) Margaret has not left in the 
hearts and minds of those who knew her any 
deep witness of her integrity and purity. She 
was a great humbug—of course, with much talent 
and much moral reality, or else she could never 
have been so great a humbug. But she had 
stuck herselt fui! of borrowed qualities, which 
she chose to provide herself with, but which had 
no root in her... . There appears to have been 
a total collapse in poor Margaret, morally and 
intellectually ; and, tragic as her catastrophe was, 
Providence was after all kind in putting her and 
her clownish husband and their child on board 
that fated ship. There never was such a tragedy 
as her whole story,—tbe sadder and sterner be- 
cause so much of the ridiculous was mixed up 
with it, and because she could bear anything bet- 
ter than to be ridiculous. It was such an awful 
joke that she should have resolved—in all sincer- 
ity, no doubt—to make herself the greatest, wis- 
est, best woman of the age; and to that end she 
set to work on her strong, beavy, unpliable, and 
in many respects defective and evil, nature, and 
adorned it with a mosaic of admirable qualities 
such as she chose to possess, putting in here a 
splendid talent and there a moral excellence, and 
polishing each separate piece and the whole to 
gether tiil it seemed to shine afar and dazzle all 
who saw it, She took credit to herself tor hav- 
ing been ber own redeemer, if not her own crea- 
tor; and, indeed, she was far more a work of art 
than any of Mozier’s statues. But she was not 
working on an inanimate substance l!ke marble 
or clay; there was something within her which 
she could not possibly come at to re-create or re- 
fine it, and by-and-by this rude all-potency be- 
stirred itself, and undid all her 495 the twink- 
ling of an eye. On the whole, I do not know 
but I like ber the better for it, because she proved 
herself a very woman after all, and feil as the 
meanest of her sisters might.” , 

The latter sentences refer to Margar-’ f 
marriage to Ossoli, who was described by 
Mozier, who knew him and Margaret inti- 
mately, as a handsome animal, having 
scarcely the intelligence of a human being. 

When my mother was preparing her hus- 
band’s journals for publication, it was her 
habit frequently to consult with me as to 
the propriety of admitting or excluding 
certain passages; and, among others, the 
above extract came up for consideration. 
She had copied it out ready for publication, 
but it was finally decided to suppress it. 
for Margaret and Mrs Hawthor ne had been 
well acquainted, and the former’s conduct 
towards the latter had frequently been 
marked by deficiency of good taste, to say 
the least, so that this might hi ive been con- 
strued in the light of a revenge taken upon 
the dead. We concluded, therefore, that it 
should be published, if at all, only when a 
complete biography was written. 

The biography has now come into ex- 
istence, and this passage is printed along 
with it. I foresaw, of course, that it would 
create a fluttering in the dove cotes of Mar- 
garet’s surviving friends, and of her later 
disciples; but I did not consider myself 
justified thereby in omitting so sound and 
searching a bit of analysis. Hawthorne 
knew Margaret thoroughly, and he has 











told the exact truth about her. Neverthe- 
less, no one can begrudge Miss Sarah 
Clarke her gallant and truly feminine de- 
fence of her friend, lately printed in your 
columns, and, with the exception of one 
passage, I am abundantly willing that it 
should go for what it is worth. The ex- 
ception is where Miss Clarke allows her 
natural good sense and candor so far to be 
obscured as to assert that Hawthorne, in 
remarking that Margaret ‘*fell as the weak- 
est of her sisters might,” meant to insinu- 
ate that the unfortunate woman was never 
legally married to Ossoli at all. Haw- 
thorne never entertained such an idea; he 
was not the man, under any circumstances, 
to make an insinuation: and the langu: ige 
he uses will not bear Miss Clarke's gratui- 
tous interpretation. I feel less tenderness 
for Mr. T. W. Higginson, who, through his 
female organ, has woven this matter into a 
theory of ‘married isolation” which has a 

sadly perfunctory twang about it. Mr. 
Higg nson, at all events, is still young 
enough to have known better. The ma- 
jority of readers will, I think, not be in- 
consolable that poor Margaret Fuller has 
at last taken her place with the number- 
less other dismal frauds who fill the limbo 
of human pretension and failure. 

I am, sir, yours, ete., 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Dee. 31, 1884. 


----9-o—___-____— 
THE CO-OPERATIVE QUESTION. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Among the other agitated questions of 
the day. that of co-operative domestic la- 
bor needs a good airing and shaking. Al- 
though it has been frequently said that 
only a small proportion of women “arise 
and shine” in any professional or literary 
yet they have worked wonders 
considering their circumstantial disabili- 
ties. 

The sanctity of the male studio is never 
perplexed by the question of what shall be 
prepared for dinner. ‘The doctor or the 
lawyer do not hurry home to superintend 
the details of housekeeping. The mer- 
chant would not neglect a wholesale trade 
to save a few pennies at the hearthstone. 
But many of the finest minds, many of the 
greatest talents, enshrined in the jewelled 
casket of feminine capacity, have been 
basely sacrificed to domestic drudgery. It 
is all very well to sing the poetry of **home- 
making,” and to describe the circle of 
woman's sphere within the household lim- 
it. No doubt it seems quite comfortable, 
even poetical, to sit down in the warmth 
and Juxury of the perfeet home, with 
nothing to do but enjoy it! But ask Brid- 
get what she thinks of the romance of 
housekeeping! We find that it is purely a 
matter of wages, a disagreeable alternative 
between comfort and want, and that she 
shirks her task af every available oppor- 
tunity. When the ‘*mistress” is driven to 
the same employment, and executes it so 
much better, it is not from a love of the 
occupation, but because she knows her 
own interest in doing well whatever she is 
called to perform. But very often it is 
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career, 


Liack of respect 

n the sexes. Commerci: 

un is rated below par, and thé éstate of 
man is jealously regarded by his political 
inferior. All this is the inevitable result 
of unequal law, and tends to keep in sub- 
servience some of the finest qualities of 
the human race. “It is not good for man 
to be alone.” His efforts, unaided by 
woman, are incomplete, and she, thrust 
aside to shift for herself, is corresponding- 
ly imperfect. Much of her work is beyond 
her strength, and many of his duties re- 
quire a delicacy that his hand cannot sup- 
ply. Had she the necessary means to or- 
ganize domestic labor, it might, in most 
be effected. But we know that to 
provide labor we must command capital, 
and (he women who take the grudging gift 
of asmall pittance can never establish a 
factory or organize an industrial establish- 
ment. Woman cannot work with her 
hands tied, and although she may be told 
to go and carve out her own career, yet 
men are usually preferred, unless women 
will work for half-pay. And they are ex- 
pected to rate themselves lower, because 
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they do not represent even a unit of the 
grand republic. 

It has been authentically stated that 
many of the co operative movements of 
women have been blocked by the inter- 
ference and objection of men. Some of 
them interposed as husbands, and most of 
them were moved by the shadowy fear of 
some indefinite personal neglect. Let wom- 
en teach them to look farther, and see the 
eventual good. Let them ask, in the name 
of the home-circle, for perfect equality. 
Give them time to **make home happy,” op- 
portunity to execute, and means to estab- 
lish the household throne. Now, it is 
shaken to its very foundation by the inca- 
pacity of servants, by the wasted strength 
of weary womanhood, and by that general 
indifference which expects all from a limit- 
ed source, and grants nothing in return. 

SOPHIE M. SPRINGER. 

Chester, Pa., Jan. 5, 1885. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


LIKE A STORY. 
BY KATE W. HAMILTON. 


It began where many bad things begin— 
in jealousy and discontent. Neelie had 
considered the new baby a great treasure 
at first. Her jealousy began when she 
found how the newcomer absorbed mam- 
ma’‘s time, and interfered with some of her 
own cherished privileges. 

“It’s bald-headed and all wrinkled up; 
but i just b’lieve mamma loves that baby 
all, and don’t love me much any more,” 
she confided to Nancy one evening. 

That Nancy, instead of her mother, must 
put her to bed, was one of Neelie’s new 
grievances. She missed mamma's ‘good- 
night talks.” At least, she had missed 
them very much until Nancy brought out 
that pile of wonderful papers with pic- 
tures of dark forests, in which were ladies 
who had lost all their combs and hair-pins, 
and moustached gentlemen dressed in 
knives and pistols. Nancy, with a good- 
natured desire to comfort her small charge 
while she gratified herself, offered to read 
these nice stories uloud. She pronounced 
many of the longer words in a fashion 
which might have rendered them unintel- 
ligible to ordinary ears. But Neelie was 
not critical. She did not expect to under- 
stand the long words; but, by the aid of 
Nancy's occasional explanations, she did 
gain suflicient acquaintance with ruined 
casties, cruel fathers, beautiful heiresses in 
disguise, and Indians without any disguise, 
to open her eyes very round and wide and 
greatly disturb her dreams. 

‘They troubled some of her waking hours 
also; tor after revelling in such high com- 
pany with people who “rolled in dimuns,”’ 
as Nancy phrased it. it seemed forlorn to be 
only a little girl who could not have all 
she wanted. 

‘Why, dear, I don’t see but the little 
boots look pretty nicely yet. We ure not 
rich, you know, and you and I must econo- 
mize now that two more little feet have 
come and will soon be needing shoes. We 
must divide that baby,” said mamma. 

She made the appeal that she thought 
would be sure to bring back the sunshine 
to Neelie’s face ; but the red lips only pout- 
ed still more and muttered -— 

“I wish she hadn’c come here!” 

“Cornelia!” exclaimed Aunt Helen, se- 
verely, from over her tatting. 

Neelie always declared her full name 
was the worst kind of a scolding, and she 
lingered to hear nothing more, but ran 
down through the garden kicking her de- 
spised shoes resentfully against the gravel- 
ed walk. 

“I do wish she hadn’t come. So there!” 
she repeated to herself. **Anyway, I don’t 
b’lieve she is my really own sister. I 
shouldn't wonder if she was a newfound- 
ling, like the ones Nancy reads about.” 

It was a very discontented face that 
pressed against the old gate and looked 
through into the street. Just then a hand- 
some carriage rolled by, and a little girl 
richly dressed in silk and lace looked out 
from among its velvet cushions. 

“What a beau-ti-ful hat!” murmured 
Neelie. “I wish I could ride in a carriage 
like that and have such things.’ 

Theu a thought born of her selfish mood 


and the night readings crept into her 
brain. 
“Time b'lieve I'll go and get son 


te adupu ine, just like a stor y. These are 
lots of rich folks that haven't any little 
girl. and I s’pect they'd likeone. Mamma 
would’t care much; she has baby. And 
anyway, I want nice things.” 

‘To plan was to act with Neelie, and she 
hurried to the house for the means of car- 
rying out her project. All the foundlings 
Nane y had read of were left on doorsteps 
with notes attached to their clothing. This 
part of the programme was rather trouble- 
some; for writing a note was entirely be- 
yond Neelie’s power, and of course she 
could ask no one else to do it. But her 
face brightened when she discovered a 
large envelope that had been thrown into 
the hall, inscribed in printed characters, 

“lo the Lady of the House.” ‘The address 
was certainly appropriate, and Neelie right- 
ly judged that if the paper enclosed h: ud no 
connection with the matter in hand, it 
would not be much more mysterious than 
the documents in Nancy’s stories. So she 
pinned the envelope to her dress and look- 
ed about for a basket. Evidently there 
Was none large enough for her purpose ex- 
cept thee lothes-basket ; and secur ing that, 
she passed through the hall and garden un- 
noticed, and out upon the street. 

She had often been up town with Aunt 
Helen and mamma; and there were large, 
handsome houses up town, she knew. So 
she trudged in that diree tion. turning hith- 
er and thither, and soon losing all knowl- 
edge of localities. A queer little pilgrim 
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she looked, with her curls flying, her gypsy 
hat pushed back from her flushed fave, 
while she dragged the great basket along 
behind her. 

‘Hello, sis! Are ye out pickin’ rags, or 
has yer ma sent yer after the washing?” 
questioned a mischievous boy. 

Nevlie thought it was quite time to as- 
sume her new character, agg she answered 
as majestic ally as possible. 

“No. i'm going to be a heiress. Be- 
gone, minjun! 

It did not have the desired effect: for 
the boy insisted that as her *\phaeton” was 
empty, he might as well have aride, and 
jumped into the basket. She could not 
draw the boy, and, unwilling to relinquish 
the basket, she stood in silent dismay un- 
til the superior attractions of a dog-tight 
suddenly relieved her of her troublesome 
passenger She improved her freedom by 
running for a block or two, and then 
stopped to look in at the store windows 
There were no houses of the kind she 
wanted in sight, but the stores were very 
attractive, and being eut alone, with lib- 
erty und leisure to go where she pleased, 
was a new and delightful experience. She 
paused before a tempting window, and se- 
lected the identical wax doll and china tea- 
set that she meant to own the day after 
she became rich. ‘Then a beautiful array 
of pictures attracted her attention, and she 
passed slowly from one delight to an- 
other, lingering here and there while the 
afternoon slipped away unheeded, until 
when she finally strayed away from the 
stores into a broad street lined with state- 
ly residences, the sunlight had faded. 

An odd feeling came with the gathering 
gray, and a little ache and misgiving were 
beginning to creep into Neelie’s heart as 
she placed her basket upon a broad stone 
step, stood up init to ring the bell, and 
then cuddled down and clo-ed her eyes to 
await developments. A lady was passing 
through the hall, as the servant opened 
the door, and the girl's exclamation of sur- 
prise brought her mistress to her side. 

** What is it?” 

The girl lifted the basket inside the door 
by way of reply, and the lady’s startled 
glance,wandering over its contents, caught 
sight of the envelope. She tore it from 
the child’s dress and opened it hurriedly. 

* *Please try the accompanying sample 
of yeast powder ! ! What does this mean? 

“Oh, no. ma ‘am 5 I'm not yeast powder. 
I'm a little girl!’ exclaimed Neelie, sur- 
prised into sudden speech. ‘Ll want to be 
*dopted.” 

“You want to be switched!” exclaimed 
the lady, sternly. **Where in the world 
did you come from, and who are you?” 

‘The tall, severe lady. the grand, gloomy 
hall, and the curious, peering faces of the 
servants completed the disconsolate feel- 
ing that the gathering twilight had begun. 
Neelie bestowed one frightened glance 
upon her strange surroundings, and burst 
into a passion of tears. 

“Oh, [ wouldn’t be your little girl for 
anything! And I don’t want any nice 
dresses; I want to go home!” 

“What made you play sucha prank?’ 
demanded the lady, suspiciously. Neelie 
was sure she wouldn't make a nice mother 
for anybody. 

**Who brought you here?” 

But the child's sobbing only revealed 
that she bad come alone and she wanted 
to go home to her mamma. 

**She’s no street child, ma’am,” suggest- 
ed the girl who had opened the door, 
pointing significantly to the tasteful dress. 
“Likely her folks are looking high and 
low for her.” 

The lady looked relieved at this view of 
the case. “You must run home right 
away,” she commanded. 

But though Neelie could tell where she 
lived, she could not find her way thither, 
and when she falteringly gave her ad- 
dress, the lady looked —_ her in dismay. 

” Away there! ‘Tell James to bring the 

‘arriage!” she said to the girl: and ‘when 
her order had been obeyed, : and her unwel- 
come little guest was departing, she added 
the needless injunction: ‘*Mind you never 
try such a thing again!” 

At last Neelie was riding in a carriage ; 


” 


but she did not in the least enjoy her soli- 
tary grandeur. Lonely, homesick. long- 


ing for a sight of the dear home lights and 
mamma’s sweet face, her tears fell all the 
way. She was afraid of the deepening 
gloom in the streets, afraid of the grave, 
silent man in the driver’s seat. Who knew 
to what dreadful place he might take her? 
He might—dreadful thought—even take 
her to jail! 

When at length he paused at the familiar 
gate her joyous feet flew up the walk be- 
fore him, and his brief announcement to 
the anxious group: ‘A little girl and bas- 
ket as I was told to bring here,” was 
« whed by her eager cry :— 

“Oh! mamma! Ido love you and baby, 
papa and everybody. I don’t want to be 
any body’s little girl but pba I'm sorry! 
But the basket isn’t hurted any. Oh dear!” 

They had been searching for her every- 
where, and it required some time to calm 
down the general excitement and get at the 
truth of the story. But Neelie’s *‘good- 
night talk” with mamma that evening was 
a long one, and interspersed with a good 
many tears and kisses. 

That ended Naney’s readings. In fact 
Neelie did not care for them afterward; 
for she said she had “tried that way, and 
it didn’t turn out like a story one bit.” 
She grew very fond and proud of baby, 
and she seemed to have learned some other 
lessons as well; for when Aunt Helen 
thoughtlessly expressed a wish that she 
were “one of the fortunate class who eould 
travel in Europe.” Neelie remarked, with 
a twinkle in her eyes :— 

“Ill bring down the basket, auntie, and 
you can go and be *dopted if you want to. 
But,” she added gravely, ‘‘mamma and I 
b'lieve God puts people where He wants 
‘em, and His place is the best plave. Don’t 
we, mamma?’”—N. Y. Independent. 
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FAsnHion Is QueEN. Fast, brilliant, and fash- 
ionable are the Diamond Dye colors. One pack- 
age colors 1 to 4 Ibs. of goods. 10c. for any col- 
or. Get at druggists. Wells, Richardson & Co, 
Burlington, Vt. 





HUMOROUS. 


A Portuguese physician prescribes gar- 
lic for hydrophobia. It would undoubted- 
ly act as a preventive if Portuguese dogs 
ure possessed of the cultured taste we 
have always given them credit for. 

Cheerfulness is the daughter of employ- 
ment; and I have known a man to come 
home in high spirits froma funeral, merely 


because he had the management of it.— 
Bishop Horne. 
*Pa, who was Shylock?’ Paterfamilias 


(with a look of surprise and horror): 
“Great goodness, boy, you attend church 


and Sunday school every week and don't | 


know who Shylock was? Go and read 


your Bible, sir.” 

An Irishman who was sleeping all night 
with a negro had his face blackened by a 
practical joker. Starting off in a hurry in 
the morning, he caught sight of himself in 
a mirror; puzzled he stopped and gazed 
und finally exe laimed : , “Begorra, they've 
woke the wrong man! 


Mr. James Payn. the novelist, was very 
intimate with Robert Chambers. Cham- 
bers had two pews, each at a differeut 
church. Payn asked him why he had them 
in duplicate. **Because,” was the reply, 
“when lam notin the one it will always 
be concluded by the charitable that I am 
in the other.” 


In the latter years of his life the Rev. 
Rowland Hill used to come to his chapel 
ina carriage. He got an anonymous let- 
ter rebuking him for this, because it was 
not the w: ay his Heavenly Master travelled. 
He 1ead the letter from the pulpit. and 
said it was quite true. and that if the 
writer would come to the vestry with a 
saddle and bridle, he would ride him home. 


Anatomikally konsidered, lafling iz the 
sensashun of pheeling good all over, and 
showing it principally in one spot. Mor- 
ally konsidered, it iz the next best thing 
tew the ‘en Commandments. Genuine 
laffing iz the vent of the soul, the nostrils 
of the heart, and iz jist az necessary for 
helth and happiness az spring water iz fora 
trout.—Josh Billings. 
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MERITED PRatse.—The universal praise be- 
stowed upon Kidney-Wort as an invaluable rem- 
edy for all disorders of the Kidneys, Liver and 
Bowels, is well merited. Its virtues are univer- 
sally known, and its cures are reported on all 
sides. Many obstinate cases have succumbed to 
it after they had been given up by the doctors, 
and a thorough treatment will never fail to cure. 
Sold by all saineeetttae See adv’t. 

menniinteeneniiiieidie 





Scroruta diseases manifest themselves in the 
spring. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cleanses ihe blood, 
and removes every taint of scrofula. 








Health and Happiness. 
Sn DO AS OTHERS 


HAVE DONE. 
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Are your Kidneys disordered? 
+ Ae Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, atver L had been given up by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M, W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich. 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney. Wort cured me from nervous we vakness 
&c., after Lwas not expected to live,”’— Mrs. B. 

Goodwin, Ed. Christian oaer Cleveland, oO. 


Have you Bright's Disease? 
ee rt cured me when iny water was just 
like chalk and then like blood.” 

rank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


gputfering from Diabetes? 
‘Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy | have 
ever used. Gives almost immediate _ relief.’’ 

Dr. Phillip C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint ? 


“Kidney-Wort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 


after I prayed to die.” 
enry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


our Back lame and aching? 
lene tS —, {1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 
roll out of bed.” 
Cc. M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Have you Kidney Disease? 
“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
after years of unsuccessful _doctoring. Its wo, +h 
$10 a box.”—Sam'l Hodges, W itamatee n, West Va. 
Are you Constipated? 
“Kidney-W' on causes easy evacuations and cured 
me after 16 years we of other medicines.’ 
Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
“Kidney-Wort has done better than any other 
remedy [ have ever used in my practice 
Dr. RK. K. Clar South Hero, V& 


Are you u Bilious? 
“Kidney-Wort has done me mop good than any 
@ther remedy I have ever taker 
Mrs. J. T. ‘Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 
a Zidner. ot permanently cured me of bleeding 
a - ine recommeded it to me.” 
deo. Hi Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked ? 
“Kidney- was oe a ed je 


Ladies, are you suffering? 
“Kidney-W ort enred me of peculiar tru uvles of 
several years standing, Many friends use and praise 
it.” Mrs. IL Lamoreaux, Isle La Motte, Vt. 


If you_would Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 
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“hl fl _ 
Wild $. 
Soon or late extremely cold 
weather will come. Alpha 
Undergarments clothe the 
body warmly and healthful- 
ly. The best to be found in 
any market. The varied 
grades of fabric adapted to 
all seasons and climates. 
Circulars, samples and 


Price List sent on receipt of 
address and 2-cent stamp. 


SUSAN T. CONVERSE, 
Woburn, Mass. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
bad placed in bis hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy fur the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lang affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, atter baving tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with fall directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noves, 

149 Power's Block, Rochester,N. Y. 
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FOR 
Choirs, Conventions, Singing Classes 
and the Higher Schools, 


No better Books have appeared for years 
than the following : 


Choral Worship. grand, full size 


Church Music Book of ¢ ~y= 44 100 pages Elements, 
w ith a capital collection of Sacred and Secular music. 
75 pages of the best Hymn Tunes. 110 pages of An 
thems. and 30 pages of miscejlaneous Concert Music. 
$1. Per dezen, $9. 


\ W. O. Pe 
The Model Singer. onc toe 
= A book for SINGING CLASSES, 192 pages. 
124 Graded Exercises, 57 Glees and Part Songs. 29 
Hymn Tunes, 18 Anthems, and 4 Chants. Abun@ant 
aud useful material for the Singing School Teacher. 
60 cts. Per doz. $6. 


-O. EMERrson. A new 
Song Greeting. ;, and extra fine song book 
for the “higher schoobs,”’ meaning by that, Colleges, 
Technological and other special schools, Academies, 
Institutes, Seminaries, High asd Normal Schools. 
160 large octavo pages. 82 harmonized songs of the 
highest order, both in words and music, classical in 
beauty and interesting to every one. Also exercises 
and solfeggios for voice culture. 60 cts. Per doz., $6, 


L. O. Emerson, A 


Any book mailed for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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The Wonderful Christmas Number Now Ready 


WIDE AWAKE, 


ONLY $3 A YEAR, 


~~ Rr in pleasure-siviny. 
FOREMOST { io practical helping. 


FRONTISPIECE IN CULORS, 

Made by L. Prang & Co,, from water-color by Lungren 
WONDERFUL CHRISTMASES OF OLD, 
By H. Butterworth; 10 historic pictures by Lungrea 
CHILD-LIFE PN VENICE, 

Two articles; 20 drawings by Joseph Pennell, 
STRONG SERIALS: 


Down the Ravine...Charies Egbert Craddock 
in Lei-ler’s Dimes .... .....Elbridges, hrooks 


= 2 she Miadies Set) Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 
The’ Bubbiing’ Teapot ..- Lizzie W. Champney 
MONEY PRIZES: 
16 Cash prizes, ta 4 series, open to ali subscribers, 


FULL PROSPECTUSES 
Of five Popular Magazines seut on application. 


BABYLAND, 


5 cts. a Number; 50 cta. a year, 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, — 


10 cts, a Number; Sl a year. 


THE PANSY, 
10 cts. a Number; 81 a year. 
CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS’ JOURNAL, 


7 cts. a Number; 75 cts. a year. 





Address the Publishers, 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Borten, Mas-e., U. S. ne 





“NEW BOOKS. 


Anchor, By Mrs, 8. R. Grabam C.ark........... $150 





A Hedge Fence. By Pansy.. ‘ 60 
Hew me Went te Europe. ‘By Marea t 
Sidne eevee ssevee 100 
Dean Stuntey w ith the. c hildren, "By Mea, 
We he SEIN OUE oc thccdee +o c0n eveseeneceneeeses 100 
Milly's Li Little Wanderer. By Mrs. Susie A. 1s 
WODUS coc cccscccccccceces ceecocrcccsocesecoseee 2 
Soldier and “Servant. Ihy Ella M Raker.. 1% 


The Triple E. By Mrs. 8. BR. Grahen © tastes... 150 
Pl ant Authors, By Amada Bs. Herris...... 100 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


a OF 
INE witb cuerry, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
540 Washington, cor, Bedford st. 


Sadie who appreciate Artistic Desig n 
and Fine Finish 


IN MILLINERY 


Should call on Miss C, Lewis at 535 Washington 8t., 
Room 4. Miss LEWIS has the latest 


New York and Boston Novelties, 
and gives advice freely, whether purchases are made 
or not. In connection with the above isa HAT and 
BONNET BLEACHERY, where ladies can have 
their last season’s goods refinished at short notice 
under the direction of Miss K. C. Stinson. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COS 
NEW AND HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


HOLMES’ POEMS ILLUSTRATED. 


Illustrated Poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
With Portrait and numerous designs by well-known 
artists. Beautifully printed and tastefully bound. 
Cloth, $5; morocco or tree ealf, $10, 





Hawthorne’s Wonder Books, Illustrated beau- 
tifully by F.8. Councu, Tastefully bound, $2 50, 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, By OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES. In “American Men of Letters” Series, 
With Portrait. $125. 


John Adams. By Joun T. MORSE, JR., author of 
“Life of Jefferson,” etc. In “American Statesman” 
Series. $125, ° 

Text and Verse.. Selections from the Bible and 
the writings of John G. Whittier for every day, 
chosen by GERTRUDE W.CARTLAND, 75 cents, 


TwoCompton Boys. By AUGUsTUs Hoppin. Il- 
lustrated by the author, $150. 

Recollections of Auton House, A charming 
book for children. By AUGUSTUS HopPprin, Fully 
illustrated by Mr. Hoppin, $125. 

The Viking Bodleys. By HORACE E. ScuDDER 
author of the previous Bodley books, Llustrated, 
$1 00. 

Captains of Industry; or, Men of Business Who 
Did Something Besides making Money. By JAMES 
PARTON. With Portraits, $1.25. 

Onthe Threshold. A noble book for young people, 
by T. T. MUNGER. $1. 

Lamps and Paths. Delightful and admirable ser- 
mons for children. By T. T. MUNGER, author of “On 
the Threshold.” Enlarged edition. $1. 

Queer Little People. 

Little Pussy Willow. 

A Dogs Mission, 

New editions of these charming boobs for children* 
by Mrs. STOW. Illustrated, $125 each. 

In War Time, A Novel. By 8S. WEIR MITCHELL, 
author of ‘*Tbe Hill of Stones.” $125, 

Choy Susan, and Other Stories. By W. W. 
H. Bisnop, author of “The House of a Merchan. 
Prince,” ete. $125, 

A Country Doctor. A novel. By SARAH ORNE 
JEWETT, author of “Deepbaven,” etc. $125. 

In The Tennessee Moontains. Eight remark- 
able short stories. By CuAKLES EGBERT CRADOCK, 
$125. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1885 
Will contain a series of papers by 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
Also SERIAL STORIES by MRS, OLIPHANT 
HENRY JAMES, SAKAH ORNE JEWETT, CHAS. 
EGBERT CRADDUCK, 





SERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 
and therefore remittances should be made by money-or- 
der, draft, or-regist:red letter,to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





An Endless Chain. By l’ansy.. | .......... 150 

Margle’s Mission. By Marie Oliver.......... 150 

Right to the Point, By Rev. Theodore L, 
PEE a EDU seer cuseesées. seaeesece 62. veseeee 10 


Tales of the Pathfinders. By Arthur Gilman 100 
Plucky Boys. By the author of* done Maltian, 





Gentlemaa,” and others............ 150 
Side by Side. By Pansy.............ceccceeeeeee 0 
Story of Puff. By Mrs. C. M. Livingston... 60 
Our Business Boys, By Rev. F. BE, Clark. 60 
New Year's Tangles, By Pansy......... secce 200 
Living Truths, From Charles Kingsiey...... 160 
Not of Man, but of Gos. By Rev. Jacob 

M, Manning, D.D. sheeatedeccocsacons OOD 
Life of Paul. By Rev. D. H. Naylor uvishebiee - 180 
Cambridge Sormens. By Rev. Alex. McKen- 12 
Bremen Lectures. “On F uadamental Religious 

peo it by Eminent maregees phen 

OW Edition) ..ce-ccecesscees ° ows 150 
How to Learn and Karn: Hane Hours in 
sume Helpful Schools........... socceeee 100 


Health | and Strength Pa re fer ‘Girls. 
Mary J. Safford. ~ « and Lwnid K. 
a, 20 cece ° 60 
For sale by all booksellers, or ¢ cent. postage paid, on 
receipt of price. Illustrated catalogues free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
82 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


The Latest Books. 


PERSEVERANCE ISLAND; 


Or, Tue RoBiInson CRUSOE OF THE 19th CENTURY. 
By Doveias Frazar. 12mo,. Cloth, illustrated, 
$1.50. 

In all the works of the Robinson Crusoe type, the 
wreck is Nee near at hand, the powder dry and 
preserved, and the be for rafting the same ashore 
calm and pleasant. This unfortunate had no such 
accessories, and bis story proves the limitless ingenu- 
ity and invention of man, and portrays the works and 
achievements of a castaway, who, thrown ashore al- 
most literally naked on a desert isle, is able, by the 
use of his brains, the skill of his hands and a practical 
knowledge of the common arts and scic oces, to far 
surpass the achievements of all his predecessors, and 
to surround himself with implements of power and 
science utterly beyond the reach of his prototype, who 
had his wreck as a reservoir from which to draw his 


munitions, 
By SOPHIE MAY. 
FLAXIE GROWING UP. 


Cloth, illustrated, 75e. Completing the FLaxie Friz- 
ZLE STORIES, which are now issued, 6 volumes, in 
neat boxes, comprising :— 

FLAXIE FRIZZLE. 
Miss KITTYLEEN,. Doctor Papa. 
Two Cousins. FLAXIE GRowING UP. 
Unitorm with “LirrLe Prupy Stories,” “Dortry 
Dimple Stories,” “LirrLe Prupy’s Ftyaway’ 


By MARY LAKEMAN, 
PRETTY LUCY MERWYN. 


rihood from sixteen to betrothal. 
» $1.25. Uniform with 


RUTH ELIOT’S DREAM. 


By the same author, of which anew edition is now 
ready. Price, $1 25. 


Of this book, Mr. Whittier wrote: “It is a charm- 
ing story. It has a calm, tender interest, not sensa- 
tional, but holding the reader to its end.” 


VOCAL AND ACTION-LANGUAGE, CUL- 
TURE AND EXPRESSION. 


By E. N. Krrey, Teacher of Elocution, High School, 
Lynn. 12mo. Cloth, $1 25. 


A very valuable book both for teachers and students 
of elocution. 


F CHATS. 


By G. HaMLEN. Little Classic Size. Cloth, $1 25. 

A selection from the bright, entertaining, and usefal 
talks of one of the most attractive writers for the 
Boston press. Originally written for the benefit of 
young people, they have been highly enjoyed by their 
parents, at the solicitation of many of whom this 
volume has been prepar 


NATURAL-HISTORY PLAY®., 


Dialogues and Recitations for School Exhibitions, 
and for Supplementary Readings, By Louisa P. 
OPKINS. Boards, net 30 cents. 





LittLe Pitrcuens. 


A story of Cloth, 


illustrate 





By OLIVER OPTIC. 
SQUARE AND COMPASSES; 


Or Building the Boathouse. Cloth, $1 25. 

Being the third volume of Tue Boat-BvuILDER’s 
SERIES, to be completed in six volumes, of which 
ALL ADRIFT, SNuG Harpor, SQUARE aND Com- 
PASSES, are now ready. In this series Oliver Optic 
has taken. a new departure, and is giving his readers 
lessons in mechanics, from practice in bis own work- 
shop, that are both entertaining and instructive, while 
the adveoturous spirit in his books is allowed the 
same liberty as before. 


*,.* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
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SOMETHING FOR EVERY ONE TO DO. 


The Legislatures in many States assem- 
bled this week. The question of woman 
suffrage is sure to come before a majority 
of them. One thing that each woman may 
do to promote her cause is to speak to the 
senator and the representative from her 
district, and let them know how much she 
desires their active support and vote for the 
bill to secure municipal suffrage for wom- 
en. If this has not been done before, it 
should be done at once. 

Members of the Legislature sometimes 
say that none of their constituents have 
ever spoken to them about the question, 
and that they do not know whether the 
men and women whom they represent wish 
to have them vote for it. One member 
said last winter, that he had voted for the 
suffrage bill because a woman in his town 
had earnestly urged him to do so. There 
are other members, perhaps, like that one, 
who only need to know that their aftirma- 
tive vote is expected, and would be valued 
if given, to induce them to give it. 

Another helpful instrumentality would 
be to send a petition to the individual sena- 
tor and representative signed by his neigh- 
bors, men and women, asking his vote for 
the bill. The simplest form is just to say, 
‘The undersigned men and women of ——- 
earnestly desire you to vote for the muni- 
cipal woman suffrage bill.” The names of 
a dozen influential men and women who 
are well known, sent thus to their mem- 
ber, may make all the difference of his giv- 
ing the question serious thought, and final- 
ly his vote. 

Do try, dear friends, both these means. 
Personally speak to the member, and peti- 
tion him from his neighbors. Do not put it 


oft, but take the first opportunity to let | 


him know how much his kindness to this 
measure would be valued. Every one can 
do this. ee Mi 

too 


SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN WINCHESTER. 








The first class of grammar-school scholars 
in Winchester have inaugurated a debating 
society, for the benefit of the drill it will 
give them in public speaking. The first 
question, proposed by Miss Marion Eustis, 
was ‘*‘Woman Suffrage.” There were four 
disputants on each side, with the teacher 
to lead. When thetime came, every mem- 
ber of the class was present. The discus- 
sion was very animated. At length it be- 
came general. One spectator was asked to 
speak. He supported the negative, which 
had a majority of ten on the final vote. 
The choice of this subject for the very first 
discussion shows how the thought even of 
the young turns to this question. A good 
sign. These brave girls and boys who 
stood up so well for equal rights may yet 


revolutionize the town of Winchester. 


L. 8. 
——_ +e —— 


PETITIONS. 


Petitions to the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture should be returned to this office (for 
Luc purpose of reeord) at an early day. 
But where there is hope of more names by 
retaining for a short time, they may be re- 
tained. They will be sent from this office 
to such members as the person sending the 
petition may direct, or, if no member is 
named, they will in each case be sent to 
the representative of the town where the 
names are procured. Le & 


++ 


THE CONCERT. 





Attention is called to the concert to be 
given inthe Meionaon, on Tuesday evening 
next, for the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. The Park family, who 
have tendered their services for this oc- 
casion gre fast gaining in popularity, and 
this token of their good will to the suffrage 
movement should secure for them the spon- 
taneous patronage of the friends of the 
cause in and around Boston. Those who 
have not yet secured tickets can find them 
on sale at this office, or at the ticket office, 
Tremont Temple, on Monday and Tuesday 
next. The programme is of a character 
well calculated to entertain a popular audi- 
ence, and the addition of one of Boston’s 
favorite sopranos, Mrs. Helen E. H. Car- 
ter, to the pleasing instrumental selections 
of the Park family, should elicit a response 
from all lovers of good music and a pat- 
ronage worthy of the occasion. 





REPORTS. 


All the suftrage clubs in Massachusetts 
should have their reports (limited to the 
work actually done) ready to read at the 
annual meeting on Wednesday forenoon, 
January 28. There is good work to show 
this year from Needham. East Boston, 
South Boston, Lynn, Waltham, Water- 


town, Haverhill, Woburn, Somerville, 
South Hanson, New Bedfore, etc. Let the 
L. 8. 


reports all come in. 
29 2—___—_——- 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will hold its fifteenth annual 
meeting in this city, commencing Tuesday 
evening. the 27th inst., at 7.30 o’clock, and 
continuing on Wednesday, the 28th, at 
10.30 A. M.; 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

‘Tuesday evening will be devoted to ad- 
dresses; Wednesday morning to reports 
of State work, and that done by the differ- 
ent clubs; Wednesday afternoon to reso- 
lutions and addresses and election ot offi- 
cers. Special addresses Wednesday even- 
ing. Suffrage clubs and those who have 
individual work to report should be present 
on Wednesday morning, prepared to report 
their own work, and thus encourage others 
to follow good examples. 

Friends of suffrage throughout the State 
are earnestly requested to attend this 
meeting. ‘he advance of our cause dur- 
ing the past year has been very great. 
This fact should give fresh hope and 
spirit, and make this annual gathering 
one of the very best. 

Particulars as to speakers will be given 


hereafter. ; 
Wm. LLoyp GARRISON, JR., 


Lucy STONE, 
JOHN L. WHITING, 

Committee of Arrangements. 
oo © Oe 9 ———— 
SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE, 


The next suffrage sociable will be hetd 
in the Meionaon, on Thursday evening, 
January 29th, the day after the Annual 
Meeting. It is hoped that those in attend- 
anee at the meeting will be able to remain 
over for this social occasion, which is al- 
ways agreeable and profitable. 





++ 


VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Vermont Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its first annual meeting Jan- 
uary l4and 15, at Barton Landing. Mrs. 
M. L. T. Hidden, Mrs. A. D. Chandler, 
Miss Laura Moore, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
Miss Cora Scott Pond, and others, will 
take part in the meeting. 





+ 
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THE KANSAS ASSOCIATION. 





The Kansas Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its next meeting at Topeka, 
Jan. 15 and 16. 

Auxiliary societies are urged to send 
full delegations. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all. Entertainment for dele- 
gates and friends has been provided at re- 
duced rates at the St. James Hotel, where 
a committee will await them. Executive 
Committees will meet at ten o’clock each 
morning in their respective rooms at the 
hotel, and publie sessions will be held at 2 
P. M. and7 P. M. at the G. A. R. Hall. 

By order of Hettra P. MANSFIELD, 

President. 


th 


MORE AID FROM THE ENEMY. 


Under the heading ‘Woman Suffrage a 
Success in Washington Territory,” a cor- 
respondent of the San Francisco Chronicle 
writes as follows. His prejudice is evident, 
but his admissions are only the more sig- 
nificant: 


The first general election since the pas- 
sage of the woman suffrage law in this 
country has passed, and now that the con- 
flict is over and it is pretty well settled 
who are the elected and the defeated. a 
fair opportunity can be had to estimate at 
its true value the woman vote, which has 
hitherto been an unknown factor in the 
politics of the Territory, and dreaded more 
or less by the politicians on both sides. ... 
The prevailing idea was that it was rather 
a burlesque, and that the women as a body 
would not be very eager to avail them- 
selves of their new privileges. The wom- 
en who had pronounced views in favor of 
woman suffrage, and who had taken any 
part in the agitation looking to that end, 
were so few in numbers that it seemed to 
the last degree unlikely that it would ex- 
ert any considerable influence on the poli- 
tics of the country. But it proved decid- 
edly otherwise. 

The municipal elections in Seattle, which 
is a lively little city of some 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, had always been non-partisan. 
Nominations for city offices have general- 
ly been by mass convention, called by 
prominent citizens, without distinction of 
party, and the opposition ticket usually 
consisted of candidates defeated in the first 
convention. No issues of a political nature 
were ever presented, and no inquiry or at- 
tention directed to a candidate’s political 
affiliations or party views. ‘The city elec- 
tion takes place annually in June. As the 
time approached, it became evident that the 
women, as a body, proposed to take a de- 
cided interest in politics, and more than 
six hundred had registered before election 
day. The Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union was the nucleus, around which they 
formed 2 compact little party of a voting 








strength sufficient to show that they held 
the balance of power in the community. 
Some of the older and shrewder politicians 
of the *-Christian statesman” type, includ- 
ing two ex-Chief Justices of Washington 
Territory, recognizing the full significance 
of the situation, swung into line with the 
women, and by their able assistance in or- 
ganizing and directing the movement, **fix- 
ed themselves solid” with the element 
which they were far-seeing enough to know 
was to be practically the controlling one in 
loval politics. They took the initiative. call- 
ed a ** Law and Order Convention,” adopted 
a platform of opposition to the liquor traftic 
and in favor of rigid enforcement of the 
Sunday laws. 

An organization called the ‘Business 
Men's Association” was formed, consisting 
largely of saloon men, but numbering also 
a fair share of merchants and professional 
men of the city, who nominated a ticket in 
opposition to that of the Law and Or- 
der party. ‘The result proved the strength 
of the new movement. The women devel- 
oped as most active and enterprising poli- 
ticians. Ladies by the score, of the best so- 
cial position, who had never been thought 
of as advocates of “‘women’s rights” 
or female suffrage, went into the fight with 
all the zeal of new converts. ‘lhe whole 
city was districted off, and committees of 
three women given charge of each district 
to carry on the work. Every house in 
town was visited by these committees, and 
a district or city was never more thorough- 
ly canvassed. 

On election day the streets in the vicini- 
ty of the polls were thronged with women, 
armed with bundles of tickets, and to 
reach the polls one had to run the gauntlet 
of the most persistent crowd of workers 
ever seen around the polls. ‘These were 
ladies, women of the highest social posi- 
tion, women, many of them, heretofore of 
the most modest and retiring demeanor. 
It was a shock to our prejudices, but we 
have got used to it since. But the women 
won. ‘They elected the majority of the 
City Council and all of the city officers ex- 
cept the Mayor. As a result, we havea 
new police foree, gambling completely 
abolished, as far as banking games are con- 
cerned, and every business house of every 
kind closed on Sunday. ‘There was, and 
is, some kicking and considerable growl- 
ing about ruining the business interests of 
the town, but the women rejoiced over 
their tirst great victory. 

They next bent their energies to the 
capture of the Republican County Con- 
vention. They had enough shrewd ma- 
nipulators of long experience to instruct 
them, and in a quiet little caucus, a ticket 
for delegates to the county convention, 
composed entirely of their sympathizers, 
was made up and distributed. ‘They came 
within an ace of capturing the county con- 
vention, and developed such strength that 
they were given three-quarters of the Leg- 
islative ticket and some of the minor coun- 
ty offices. ‘lhe nominees to all the county 
oftices were of course men, except for 
School Superintendent, which position was 
given to a lady. ‘Tne two ex-Chief Jus 
tices referred to above were provided for, 
one receiving the nomination for Council- 
man and the other for Representative, 
while a prominent member of the Law and 
Order party was also given place on the 
Legislative ticket. ... 

The women and their sympathizers in 
the campaign now formed themselves into 
an Equal Rights Association, with a very 
large membership, and, after the Demo- 
cratic Convention adjourned, proceeded to 
select and endorse a ticket froin the twoin 
the field. They indorsed Voorhees, the 
Democratic nominee for Congress: three 
of the Republican nominees for the Legis- 
lature and one Democrat; the Democratic 
candidate for Prosecuting Attorney and 
for the rest of the ticket the Republican 
nominees. ‘The same work was done as in 
the city election, but with more enthusiasm 
and with the added knowledge acquired by 
experience. The canvass was complete 
and brought out their full strength. The 
same crowds of petticoated ‘strikers’ sur- 
rounded the polls, and carriages containing 
determined-looking committee women pa- 
trolled the streets, hunting up the reluctant 
women voters who were endeavoring to 
evade their duty, and conveyed them in 
triumph to the polls. 

Again they scored a glorious victory. 
Every candidate they endorsed, Democrat- 
ic or Republican, was elected, and by ma- 
jorities ranging from 2,500 down to 800, 
the highest figure being the majority in 
this county of the Democratic nominee 
for Congresa, and the lowest that of the 
Republican candidate for Auditor. As the 
returns were being counted, it was evident 
that things were decidedly mixed. and when 
the result was announced, it was admitted 
that for straight-out, practical politics, the 
women of King County could give points 
to the best ward politicians in the commu- 
nity. They got everything they went af- 
ter, and every man they opposed was snow- 
ed under too deep for resurrection. If an 
man thinks that women, if given the bal- 
lot, would not take enough interest in 
politics to use it, he can readily undeceive 
himself by a trip to this Territory during 
any political campaign. From the first 
preliminary caucus fixing the State for the 
primaries, down to working the polls, they 
outnumbered the men,and discounted them 
in zeal and energy. ‘They have us now, 
and as they are strong, we hope they will 
be merciful. No man dare lift up his voice 
and oppose woman suffrage, for no one 
knows when the lightning of a nomination 
may strike him. It isa fait accompli. We 
have it, and will always Nave it, for no leg- 
islator will ever commit political suicide 
by introducing a bill to take away the fran- 
chise, and perhaps when the novelty is 
somewhat worn off, we may become rec- 
onciled to it. No nomination of either 
party will hereafter be made in this com- 
munity without special reference to the 
woman vote, and all budding candidates 
who are getting into training for the con- 
test two years hence, as a preliminary step 
will ‘eschew sack and live cleanly,” and 
the Young Men’s Christian Association is 
receiving fresh accessions to membership 
daily. B. B. 











THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN MAURICE’S 
LIFE. 


Maurice’s father was a Unitarian minis- 
ter. The boy was an only son among a 
flock of sisters—bright, eager, disputatious 
girls. The elder two, Elizabeth and Mary, 
at the respective ages of eleven and nine, 
converted aun Orthodox governess to Uni- 
tarianism, and, a few years later, took her 
back with them to Calvinism. ‘The family 
had a habit of writing instead of speaking 
to each other on religious subjects, even 
when they were all under the same roof. 
Probably they thug lessened the shock of 
their frequent collisions of opinion. The 
elder sisters were still very young when 
they wrote to their father: ‘‘We do not 
think it consistent with the duty we owe to 
God to attend a Unitarian place of wor- 
ship.” The poor minister replied in an 
agitated letter, and from this time, in spite 
of all efforts to soften the warfare by oc- 
casional resort to correspondence, the fam- 
ily became the theatre of conflict. Mary 
Maurice, a younger sister, at first bitterly 
opposed the others, then yielded and turn- 
ed Calvinist. Elizabeth, after a season of 
Orthodoxy, became an Episcopalian. **Bat- 
tles of the fiercest kind soon raged on the 
subject of the Establishment and of Dis- 
sent.” Maurice’s biographer says: ‘The 
intense individuality of their characters, 
the dramatic distinctiveness of the person- 
ality of these three sisters, is to be noted 
also of every separate member of the whole 
family... . It gave to their peculiarities 
of religious conviction an earnestness and a 
certain aggressiveness which . . . showed 
itself in the discussions with one another, 
not always in an attractive form.” Mean- 
while,the Unitarian father nearly broke his 
heart over the apostasy of his children and 
the embarrassments resulting to him in his 
ministerial office. He insisted that the 
older sisters should not attempt to influ- 
ence the younger members of the family. 
but his own wife grew slowly to sympa- 
thize with the Calvinistic branch. In 
1820, Mrs. Maurice gave her husband a 
paper, **which, in consequence of her great 
distress at causing him trouble, seems to 
have taken her nearly a year in composing, 
to ask him how she could, with least pain 
to him, attend some other public worship 
than his.” 

Here certainly were parties enough and 
discord enough to make the young Maurice 
hate parties through all his after years. In 
an autobiographical fragment, he says: 
‘The desire for unity has haunted me all 
my lifethrough.” ‘In other words,” com- 
ments his biographer, “the great wish in 
the boy's heart was to reconcile those vari- 
ous earnest faiths which the household 
represented.” 

Still more changes came. Thesister who 
had most hated Dissenters grew tolerant 
of them; Mary, who had been unable to 
abide the Established Church, finally join- 
ed it. The younger children, in spite of 
all efforts to keep them Unitarian, grew up 
Orthodox. Young Maurice himself be- 
came an Episcopalian. Amid the struggles 
which jarred but did not destroy the fami- 
ly bord. he came to a faith in a central tie 
underlying all the discord and uniting all 
the warring members in one body,—the 


Spiritual Church,—a fact to him more real ~ 


than the things that are called real. 


It may also be that his mother’s condi- 


tion deepened in him the conviction that 
the union of God through Christ to man 
exists independently of man’s will, though 
its full blessing cannot be received unless 
man desires and acknowledges it. Mrs. 
Maurice had accepted Calvinism so earn- 
estly that she doubted whether she were 
one of the elect, and some of her son’s let- 
ters are published, in which he tries to 
show her that God is bound to her through 
Christ and must accept her. The tie exists, 
though she does not see it, and she needs 
only to claim it. Finally, when Maurice 
lay dying, those who watched by him 
heard him, a few minutes before death, 
murmur something about the meaning of 
the communion, and that women were to 
teach that meaning to men. 
LILLIE B. C. WYMAN. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

At South Scituate the thermometer was 
very low, down about zero, and unfortu- 
nately we were obliged to wait in a cold 
room several hours for a lost joint of pipe, 
that a stove might be put up. Added to 
this, our hall during the evening was cold, 
and we did not escape the results—severe 
colds. Hence the work of arranging and 
holding meetings was not prosecuted with 
much vigor; indeed, the holidays would 
in any event have prevented a very ener- 
getic course. i 

Dec. 15, Henry B. Blackwell very kind- 
ly took our place at Highlandville, Need- 
ham, and spoke to a large audience. 

We had appointed a meeting Dec. 16 at 
Belmont. Mr. Blackwell went there also, 
and on his way met Mrs. Abby M. Diaz, 
whom he induced to accompany him. The 
meeting was very successful. A league 
was started with twenty members. 














Dec. 31, at Bolton, Mrs. A. A. Claflin and 
myself held the eleventh and last meeting 
of the month. 

Rey. Andrew Read. the Baptist minis- 
ter, had co-operated with us and attended 
to all the details of the meeting. 

The hall was full, 113 being present. 
The consolidated Reform Club and Farm- 
ers’ Club of Bolton voted to adjourn and 
attend the woman suffrage meeting. Rev. 
Andrew Read opened with prayer; Dea. 
A. R. Powers presided. The audience 
was attentive and gracious, giving a liber- 
al collection and membership for the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 
Twenty names were enrolled for a local 
league. Vocal music was provided by 
Mr. Read. Mrs. C. Sawyer and Mrs. C. A. 
Roys sang; Miss Alice Bigelow was their 
accompanist. We were very hospitably 
entertained by Mrs. Sarah Read, and were 
sorry next morning to leave her so uncer- 
emoniously. 

Mrs. Claflin had engaged to address the 
Woman's Club at Melrose, and I was to 
speak to the Providence Club, at 3 P. M., 
Jan. 1. We arose at 6 A. M.; so early 
there was not much time for the New 
Year’s resolves. Action was necessary. 

We found an inviting breakfast in readi- 
ness; but before it was half eaten we 
were obliged to leave, for the stage rolled 
up to the door to take us to the depot, three 
miles away. 

Our hearty thanks are due Rey. Andrew 
Read for his sympathy and co-operation 
in making the meeting at Bolton a success, 
and we wish their Reform Club good 
speed. C. 8. P. 

Boston, Jan. 7, 1885. 


ssuitisiiniinretianiamaas 
WOMEN IN GERMAN POLITICS. 


For the first time, the German women 
have just taken a hand in politics on a 
large scale and with marked eftect. In 
his effort for a united German nationality, 
Bismarck has come into collision with the 
Reichstag, or German parliament. he 
Transcript says :— 


The Reichstag refused him the institu- 
tion of a second director to assist in the 
management of foreign affairs, whereat the 
women of the empire have arisen in their 
might, determined to rebuke this disorgan- 
izing spirit, which is kept alive by Social- 
istic deputies. The women have organ- 
ized clubs in every district in the large 
cities, and in almost every hamlet of the 
Kaiser’s dominions, for the purpose of 
making plain to the emperor and the chan- 
cellor the real sentiments of the people. 
These clubs, through their central organ- 
ization in Berlin, have issued a manifesto 
from which the following extracts are 
copied :— 

“The women of Germany take this means to de- 
clare to the world that they denounce the con- 
duct of the Reichstag. _ The Reichstag has insult- 


weed Favmtnan 
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tive service. When the women of Germany 
dictate in any perceptible degree its gov- 
ernment policy, a great advance has cer- 
tainly been made in the direction of wom- 
an’s rights, so far as Europe is concerned. 
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DEFORMED WOMEN. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

I am happy; almost happy enough to 
die! Never since the weekly visits of the 
WoMAN's JOURNAL began to bless my 
hungering soul with the record of wom- 
an’s progress, has any advance step given 
me such joy as the article entitled ‘‘Fashion 
in Deformity,” because I know the earn- 
estness of the National W. C. T. U., and 
the weight of its petition against the enor- 
mities of fashion plates. 

Perhaps the National W. C. T. U. think 
the reform they petition for will stop with 
a recognition of Nature's rights regarding 
the waist. But I think no one who has 
studied this matter for years will entertain 
such an idea. It may not be easy of dem- 
onstration, but it seems perfectly plain that 
skirts, which disguise and conceal wom- 
an’s true figure, are responsible for the 
wholesale contempt of “the human form 
divine” further manifested by pinched feet 
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and waists. Therefore, and for other 
reasons too numerous for mention, when I 
see a great body like the W. C. 'T. U. look- 
ing towards the restoration of the true and 
healthy form of woman, I feel that a long 
step has been taken, even if unconsciously, 
towards the abolition of the petticoat, for 
which *tyour petitioner will ever pray.” 
CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 
Southington, Conn., Jan. 7, 1885. 
i ina 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE WORK IN MINNESOTA: 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., JAN. 3, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Nothing, it seems to me, can so stir up 
the people, and reach those who do not 
wish to be reached, as circulating peti- 
tions. 

I worked for a week in Minneapolis with 
petitions to both Congress and the Legis- 
lature, and the conelusion I arrived at was 
that what we most need to secure success 
is to get our cause before the people. Men 
said again and again: 

“IT have not thought on the subject. I 
do not know whether I should favor it or 
not, because I have not considered it.” 

This was particularly true among the 
lawyers. Bright, successful men, well 
up on all the other questions of the 
day, had not given this matter a thought. 
Courteous they were always, no matter 
how busy, and now and then one who had 
his mind fully made up signed his name 
in big letters, remarking on the injustice 
of the present state of affairs. Very few 
in any class were what could be called 
absvlute opponents. Some shook their 
heads, and said, ‘‘No,” with a half-horri- 
fied expression. A few laughed at the 
idea, but only two people in the hundreds 
met in and out of the city ventured to 
utter the old ery of danger that women 
‘“*wanted the pants.” 

One man went into protestations against 
the proposed measure ina style that in a 
woman would have been called emotional, 
or hysterical, and finally gave as his rea- 
son for objecting, that his wife was a Dem- 
ocrat and he a Republiean. “She shan’t 
vote,” said he, getting more and more ex- 
cited, ‘and if she can’t, I don’t want any 
other woman to vote.” 

‘Intimidation of voters,” said one. 

* Yes,” said a man at the other side of 
his desk, ‘I am a Democrat, and I sign.” 

One little, small-eyed, narrow-headed 
fellow, with his hair parted just as near 
the middle as his moral courage would let 
him, objected because of a terrible exam- 
ple he had known in Michigan, where a 
temperance woman neglected her family, 
and her daughters grew up *‘perfectly aw- 
ful.” After some talk, he finally stated 
that the awfulness consisted in their talk- 
ing ‘about politics and everything,” and 
“a young fellow didn‘t like to hear girls 
talk like that, you know.” ‘That was con- 
clusive and crushing. 

One irate lawyer declared he had got 
more divorces from this cause than any 
other, and when I informed him that there 
had not been enough work done in this 
State to cause evcu one divorce, 
his breath for full half a minu 
branched off in another direction. 
er, with red, swollen nose, and pu 
tended veins crossing his gross-looki 
face, sat with feet on the back of a chair 
and cigar in his mouth, and waved petition 
and petitioner away, saying he did not 
want the women to vote because they 
would vote against ‘“‘what he liked.” It 
was plain enough to be seen what that 
was. 

The usual number of women were found 
who had all the rights they wanted, and 
who thought the men ought to attend to 
these things. But a goodly number of 
both men and women were found who were 
friends, who believed in the measure fully, 
and some of them had advocated it for 
years, in some other State, perhaps. ‘Yes, 
I'll sign it,” said one intelligent young 
mother, and added, as she dropped the 
pen and rested her head wearily on the 
grand piano beside her “It’s high time 
that women voted or did something,” and 
then she sighed heavily and glanced across 
the room at her baby. ‘There was some 
bitter heart-ache in that beautiful home. 
Not a block away in a little cottage was a 
weary-looking woman who had said, ** Yes, 
I'll sign it,” but in low, cautious tones 
and with startled looks toward the bed 
which stood at one side of the little sitting- 
room, and on which lay her husband, 
though it was nearly noon. ‘*You must 
excuse this,”’ she said, with a move of her 
hand toward the bed; ‘the was out late.” 
The weary look told more than words, and 
as I left her at the door, I couid but ask, 
“How long? O Lord, how long?” 

The readiness with which any one signed 
who had seen the workings of full suf- 
frage ought to convince all opponciuts 
that it works no harm. “I'll sign; yes, 
indeed,” said a physician. ‘I come from 
& place where women have that privilege, 
—from Canada.” 

‘*Yes, to be sure I’ll sign it,” said anoth- 
er, “I’m from Wyoming;” as if he had 
said, that settles it. 
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“Tell me,” I said, “Show it works out 
there.” 

‘*Admirably, in every way.” 

**Does it break up any families?” 

He laughed, as only plump, comforta- 
ble-looking men of two hundred pounds 
avoirdupois can laugh, and said, ‘Why, 
no; we bave lots of fun about it, but that 
breaking up of families is all nonsense. 
Men let their wives vote just as they 
please, of course.” 

The one thing most necessary, as I said 
at the start, is to get this subject before 
the people, and I see even in old Massa- 
chusetts, where so much has been done all 
these years, your workers still find people 
who have never had this subject presented 
to them, so we shall not despair. 

Our foreign population has always been 
urged as wholly against us, but there seem 
to be about as many reasonable ones, 
among the Swedes, particularly, as among 
the Americans. 

*A woman should have the same rights 
as a man, I think,” said a young Swede 
architect, and he not only signed the peti- 
tions, but promised to distribute our litera- 
ture among his people. 

We have found many friends, set a 
great many people to thinking, and left 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL in a good many 
homes and offices, to keep them thinking. 

EMMA HARRIMAN. 
—— +o 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


The next annual meeting of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
in Washington, Jan. 20, 21, and 22. 

Among the speakers expected are Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, 
Laura De Force Gordon, Virginia L. Mi- 
nor, Dr. Julia Hoimes Smith, Elizabeth 
Boynton Harbert, Emma C. Bascom, 
Helen M. Gougar, May Wright Sewall, 
Lillie Devereux Blake, Matilda Joslyn 
Gage, Harriette R. Shattuck, Phabe W. 
Couzius, Mary E. Haggart, the Rev. 
Olympia Brown Willis, Belva A. Lock- 
wood, and Sallie Clay Bennett. 

Dues and contributions should be sent 
at once to the treasurer, Mrs. Jane H. 
Spofford. Letters to be read at the Con- 
vention, and reports of officers who can- 
not be present, must be sent as early as 
Jan. 15 to Miss Susan B. Anthony. Mrs. 
Spofford and Miss Anthony may both be 
addressed at the Riggs House, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


-@@o- —-——-- 


WOMEN INVENTORS, 


The following patents have been issued 
to women during the two weeks ending 
Dec. 30, 1884. 

Susan ‘l’. Burkhead, Newbern, North 
Carolina, Corset. 

Mary Couplin, Thornburg, Iowa, Milk- 
ean Elevator. 

Clara O. Bilinski, Diamond Lake, IIl.. 
Clothes Sprinkler. 

Camille A. Faure, Paris, France, Polari- 
zation Battery or Electric Accumulator. 

Agnes W. H. Smith, Beaver Dam, Wis., 
Milk Can. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The new lecture of Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
nore on ‘* Wendell Phillips and his Times” 
3 highly commended by the press. 

The Nebraska Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting on the 
16th inst., at Lincoln. 

A Suffrage Club has been formed in 
North Abington, consisting of a dozen 
members, 8. E. Bennett, secretary. Addi- 
tions to the number are expected soon. 

It is proposed to hold a meeting in Port- 
land, Me., on Longfellow’s birthday, Feb- 
ruary 7, to unveil the bust of the poet, 
which is coming from England to the 
Maine Historical Society. 

Our Herald, which Mrs. Helen M. Gou- 
gar has edited and published at Lafayette, 
Ind., for over three years past, has been 
sold to Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, 
who will issue it at Chicago, as a monthly, 
price $1.25 a year. 

Oliver Johnson’s seventy-fifth birthday 
drew together many of his old friends, 
and brought letters from Whittier, Beech- 
er, and others. It was a very pleasant oc- 
easion. 

Hon. E. M. Correll observes that Wyom- 
ing boasts a smaller percentage of illiter- 
acy than any other Territory or State in 
the Union. ‘Yoman suffrage has prevailed 
there for fifteen years.—New Northwest. 

A Washington paper states that the aged 
and invalid daughter-in-law of General 
Jackson has lately been compelled to 
pledge the gold medal voted the hero of 
New Orleans, and other souvenirs, for 
means of subsistence. 

The Greenfield Gazette and Courier has 
issued an almanac abundantly illustrated, 
and abounding in literary curiosities and 
items of interest to every reader. It is 
neat and clear, with good type and much 
useful information. 

At the Boston Cooking School, 147 Tre- 
mont Street, Mrs. D. A. Lincoln gives 
demonstration lessons on Thursdays and 





Saturdays. Next week it will be “Frosting 
and Freezing,” and the week after,"*Salads 
and Vegetables.” The rooms are open 
every day from 9 to.5 o'clock. 


In accordance with the wish of the late 
Rev. William H. Channing, who died in 
London, Dec. 23, his body will be brought 
to America for interment in the family lot 
in Mt. Auburn Cemetery. The matter is 
in charge of his son, Mr. F. A. Channing, 
and funeral services will probably be held 
in one of the Boston churches. 

The Maplewood Lyceum enjoyed a real 
carnival of eloquence on Wednesday even- 
ing, during the debating of the subject of 
“Woman Suffrage,” Mrs. Thomas, a new 
member, bearing off the palm. The affirma- 
tive was maintained by a good vote, both 
as to merits of the question and argument. 
— Malden City Press. 

A parlor meeting was held at the house 
of Mrs. Sarah Peterson, East Boston, last 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 7. Rev. Annie 
Il. Shaw addressed the club, and Miss 
Cora Scott Pond made some closing re- 
marks. Some of the ladies, in order to 
further the discussion, took the part of re- 
monstrants for a short time, but gave it 
up, because they found it was too hard a 
task. 

Mr. George William Curtis declined to ac- 
cept pecuniary compensation for his eulogy 
on Wendell Phillips. The city authorities 
will give him a gold medal, upon one side 
of which is to be a medallion of Mr. Phil- 
lips, with the dates of his birth and death, 
and on the reverse side the seal of Boston, 
surrounded with an inscription of the pur- 
port of the memento. 

The women of Great Britain have deter- 
mined to recognize in some special way the 
valuable services rendered by the late Mr. 
Fawcett to the advancement of the social 
and political interests of their sex. The 
precise form which the testimonial of grati- 
tude will take has not been fully determin- 
ed upon, but the probabilities are that it 
will assume the shape of a tablet, with 
medallion portrait, to be placed in West- 
minster Abbey. It is proposed to make 
the memorial popular by taking up only 
small subseriptions. Lady Goldsmid is 
treasurer of the fund. 

Miss Emma Harriman, State lecturer and 
organizer for Minnesota, has joined her 
family in Topeka, Kansas. ‘hey have 
lived for many years in Minnesota, but the 
ill-health of her mother compelled a change 
of climate. The Minnesota suftragists are 
sorry to lose these pleasant and helpful 
friends. Miss Harriman has done excel- 
lent work for woman suffrage in that State, 
and her removal is a great loss to the So- 
ciety. But they know she will continue to 
work for woman suffrage and humanity 
wherever she goes, and we congratulate 
the suftragists of Kansas on her accession 
to their numbers. 


When the New Year gave permission to 
open the Chimes Calendar of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Smith Miller, the preface disclosed 
the contents in rhyme as follows: 


Three days in each month here are goodly receipts 
For dishes or draughts for the sick ; 
Two days there are riddles, charades or conceits ; 
One day there’s a rule or a trick : 
For knitting, crocheting, or making something 
Ornamental! or useful in dress ; 
And sometimes a hint upon health, we shall fling 
On our pages, to soothe man’s distress. 
One day there are lines to some plant, tree, or 
flower, 
To some animal, insect, or bird, 
But through all the rest of the month shall be 
heard 
The strains of the poets—the dower 
Most precious to hoard they have left us—the 
‘old 
For our life-streams to shine with, and hold. 


It can be had of Brentano, in New York. 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
had its annual meeting last Saturday at 
the Hotel Vendome. ‘The Association has 
358 members, representing thirty different 
States and Territories. ‘There was a large 
attendance, and a very enjoyable meeting. 
Miss Florence F. Cushing, of Vassar, pre- 
sided. In the Secretary’s Report, Miss 
Marion Talbot presented a summary of the 
past year’s work. Mrs. Ellen Richards, 
who was present at the International 
Health Conference in London last sum- 
mer, gave an interesting talk, based upon 
her observation. A paper on Bryn Mawr 
College was read by Mrs. Jackson. The 
officers elected for the ensuing year were: 
President, Miss Alice E. Freeman, Presi- 
dent of Wellesley College; Vice-President, 
Alla W. Foster; Secretary, Marion Talbot ; 
Treasurer, Marie G. Holman; Directors, 
Florence F. Cushing, Jennie F. Bashford, 
Martha F. Crowe, Jennie J. McCoy, Mary 
H. Ladd, Lucy G. Peabody, M. C. Thom- 
as, Frona M. Brooks, Ellen M. Folsom, 
Cora A. Benieson. Among the guests 
present were Mrs. Agassiz, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, Professor Maria Mitchell, Miss 
Ticknor, and Miss Longfellow. 








Tue terrible drain which scrofula has upon 
the system must be arrested, and the blood must 
be purified, or serious consequences will ensue. 
For purifying and vitalizing effects, Hood's Sar- 
saparilla has been found superior to any other 

reparation. It expels every trace of impurity 
| the blood, and bestows new life and vigor 
upon every function of the body, enabling it to 
tenirely overcome disease. 
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SPECIAL CARPET SALE, 


To Close Out such Patterns as are Out of Loom. 


5-FRAME WILTONS, 


FE COMI OO iicessensnicccsccncsecsasadseststteiekscecensei $1.75 
STANDARD VELVETS, 

DOO PUG Gi cwccccicccasecnesscccsccdsectcccocesescascosns $1.25 
5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
250 PIECES at.................- tenant edenteed Gisceceeneees< Si.t> 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 

300 PIECES, Standard Quality, at---------..-+-- ++ 750 
EXTRA SUPERFINES, 

250 PIECES, all Wool, at..--.---+-.++- seccce sreeceeeeees 7 BCe 


ENCLISH SHEET OILS, $].00. 


The above Goods will be found in every respect as advertised. 





JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


525 & 527 Washington St., Boston. 
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PATENTED, 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress 
and children, and when properly fitt 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag” from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the 
is so arranged that the bande of the outer ekirtsa do not lay over one 
although — 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35inclusive 


PRICE.—Piain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress, 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Reform garments, It is adapted for ladies 


to the form, takes the weight of 


lace of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 


the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 


Trimmed, $2 5O. 


Address, 





THe 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865. 





Assets Ist MO. 18t, 18B4.....cccece ec ceeeeceeeeneeeeeeeeeeeees eseesoeaves $8,281,060 44 


LABDINICIOS «000 ccccccccccccccccccccccccoccccsccesecoseoocerccocs eveccccceres ee 
Surplus, Including Capital.......ccccccccercccccececeseceeseeeseeesens 


a= WOMEN 


6,374,197 56 


$1,906,862 88 


INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG & HOLWAY, Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET ° ° 


BOSTON. 
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If there be more than one correct answer i 
Gentleman's Watch; 
person must send 36 cents 





ox contains 


atchwork, 2 Euster © 
Birthday Card, and 1 Copy of 72 
Gulde,” containing illustrations and deserip- 
tions gof all the latest designs in fancy work. The regular price of the above 
articles is $1.25, but to those who comply with the above requirements we will send 


Publ’rs Home Guest, Hartford, Conn. 





FALL & WINTER 
UNDERWEAR 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


Wedding Trousseaux and Infants’ Ward- 
robes made to order in any style, at reason- 
able prices. 


Combination Garments a Specialty. 


These garments are cut from measure in a style pe- 
culiar to ourselves. We can warrant a good fitting 
and at the same time comfortable garment. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON. 


Salesroom on the street floor. 


FRED cossanen canmzars 


The rietors of the 1 card manufac- 

tory ia'Con H Wuhlegte | introduce their 

ny 4 Stollewing tiberel offer: ‘The coon telling uote 

make the following hberal offer: The person ig us 

verse in the Bible deve Sune ist, °85, will receive a Solid Geld. 

Lady’s W atch worth $50. If there be more than one correct an- 

ewer the 2d. will receive a stem-winding American Watch; the 3d. a 

key-winding Swiss Watch. Each person competing must send 25 cts, 

with their answer for which they will receive 2 y’s Water- 

mer Garments, 1 pack Hidden Name, All Em- 

Bird Mottoand Chromo Visiting Cards with their name on each 

and our New Agents’ ae Book, and a Premium List of 100 

new styles of eards. CAPITOL CARD MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this yaluable work has jusi been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 




















BOSTON ALMANAG 


For 1885. 


FIFTIETH YEAR. 


Contains The Standard Time, 
Besiness Directory, 
Street Directory, 
Events of Past Year, 
Members of ponevers. 
Post Office Regulations, 

ase. State Government, 
Judiciary, 
City Officers, 
Express List, 
Churches, Societies, etc. 


WITH A FINE MAP OF BOSTON, 


FORMING A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 
636 Pages. Price, $1 00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 


155 Franklin Street, - Boston. 


Mailed promptly on Receipt of Price. 
Also for sale by Booksellers generaily. 


A LADY 


Having superior advantages for fall and winter 
shopping in New York will purchase for stores, 
also for ladies and families living at a distance, 
dress goods, millinery, hair goods, furniture,car 
pets, upholstery, silver-plate, etc., at New York 
City prices. Special attention given to the selec- 
tion of ¢loths, silks, velvets, laces, trimmings, and 
all that pertains to ladies’ wearing apparel. No 
commission on goods purchased; a charge of 25 
or 50 cents made for personal services. Special 
arraugements made with stores. 

Address, inclosing stamp for reply, 

Miss M. E. BELL, 
Post Office Box 174, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs. 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 
character. 














TO A COW. 





BY JOUN HAYE. 





Why, cow, how canst thou be so satisfied, 

So well content with all things here below, 
So unobtrusive and so sleepy-eyed, 

So meek, so languid, and so awful slow? 
Dost thou not know that everything is mixed? 
That naught is as it should be on this earth? 
That grievously the world needs to be fixed? 
"Phat nothing we can gain has any worth? 
That times are hard, and life is full of care, 
Of sin and trouble and untowardness? 

That love is folly, friendship but a snare? 
Tut! Cow! This is no time for laziness! 
The cud thou chewest is not what it seems; 
Get up and moo! Tear round, and quit thy dreams! 


oo noeline 


TOO LATE, 





BY NORA PERRY, 





What silences we keep year after year 

With those who are most near to us and dear! 
We live beside each other day by day 

And speak of myriad things, but seldom say 
The full, sweet word that lies just in our reach 
Beneath the commonplace of common speech. 


Then out of sight and out of reach they go— 

‘These close, familiar friends who loved us so; 
And, sitting in the shadow they have left, 

Alone with loneliness, and sore bereft, 

We think, with vain regret, of some fond word 
That once we might have said, and they have heard. 


For weak and poor the love that we expressed 
Now scems beside the vast, sweet unexpressed, 
And slight the deeds we did to those undone, 
And small the service spent to treasures won, 
And undeserved the praise for word and deed 
That should have overflowed the simple need. 


This is the cruel cross of life, to be 

Full-visioned only when the ministry 

Of death has been fulfilled, and in the place 

Of some dear presence is but empty space. 

What recollected services can then 

Give consolation for the might have been? 

—Independent. 

oe 

DIRGE FOR ONE WHO FELL IN BATTLE. 


BY THOMAS WILLIAM PARSQNS., 


Room for a soldier! lay him in the clover; 
He loved the fields, and they shall be his cover; 
Make his mound with hers who called him once her 
lover: 
Where the rain may rain upon it, 
Where the sun may shine upon it, 
Where the lamb hath lain upon it, 
And the bee will dine upon it. 





Bear him to no dismal tomb under city churches; 
Take him to the fragrant fields, by the silver birches, 
Where the whippoorwill shall mourn, where the oriole 
perches ; 

Make his mound with sunshine on it, 

Where the bee will dine upon it, 

Where the lamb hath Jain upon it, 

And the rain will rain upon it. 


Busy as the busy bee, his rest should be the clover; 
Gentle as the lamb was he, and the fern should be his 
cover; 
Ferns and rosemary shall grow my soldier's pillow 
over; 
Where the rain may rain upon it, 
Where the sun may shine upon it, 
Where the lamb hath lain upon it, 
And the bee will dine upon it. 


Sunshine in his heart, the rain would come full often 
Out of those tender eyes which ever more did soften; 
He never could look cold till we saw him in his coffin. 
Make his mound with sunshine on it, 
Where the wind may sigh upon it, 
Where the moon may stream upon it, 
And Memory shall dream upon it. 
“Captain or Colonel’’—whatever invocation 
Suit our hymn the best, no matter for thy station,— 
On thy grave the rain shall fall’from the eyes of a 
mighty nation! 
Long as the sun doth shine upon it 
Shall grow the goodly pine upon it, 
Long as the stars do gleam upon it 
Shall Memory come to dream upon it. 
—- -e@e- ——— 
A MODERN DELUGE. 
BY CHARLES BARNARD. 


A year before, the place had been wild, 
unbroken prairie, with here and there 
tracts of woodland. ‘The people had come 





with the advancing railroad, and there 


was now a town. They called it Bay City, 
possibly from the fact that there was no 
bay there. ‘The nearest stream of any size 
yas ten miles to the eastward, and this 
yas only navigable for light steamers at 
high stages of the water. With that curi- 
ous completeness of modern frontier life, 
the town, with inhinety days of the time 
the first rough shanty was put up, had post- 
office, churches, school-house, stores, and 
saloons. The people had arrived, settled 
down, laid out the city, andassumed a cer- 
tain state of civilization within the space 
of three months. Though coming from 
fourteen different nations, total strangers 
to each other, and hardly able to master 
the legal language of their adopted coun- 
try, they seemed to imbibe at once with 
the free air of the prairie that spirit of 
fraternity, helpfulness, and good-nature 
that characterizes the Western American. 
With it all there was also the deeper human 
nature that underlies all tongues and na- 
tionalities. 

In these raw. unpainted houses lived 
men and women, young children, young 
men and maidens. Where these are, spring 
friendship, sweet domestic life, hope, jeal- 
ousy, patience, virtue, selfishness, and 
love. It was not all of life to grub up the 
rough sod, to fell the trees, to plant, to 
build fences, to buy and sell, and make a 
home. When night fell, and the lovers’ 
moon rose above ragged woods, there 


were young men and maidens, shining eyes 
under homely hoods, and whisperings on 
the silent, open prairie, where only the 
stars could hear. 
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Among those thus thrown together in a 
new land, as it were in an eddy of the 
mighty stream of immigration, was Mina 
Landerfelt. Her father, evidently released 
too late from Prussian military service to 
be of any value to himself, had taken a 
quarter section, and with some help from 
the neighbors, particularly the Americans, 
had reared some kind of a house just at 
the edge of the woods. Here with him 
lived Mina, stout of heart and strong of 
limb, his daughter and more than help- 
meet. Wife and mother there was none. 
She slept near Bingen on the Rhine. 

With the others came also Silas Higgins, 
from Vermont, half farmer, half sailor, a 
wanderer with neither home nor friends. 
He too had run up a yellow shanty, and 
lived alone, his own house-keeper, man-of- 
all-work, gardener, and carpenter. There 
were whispers through the place that he 
was in some sense wanting, a witless creat- 
ure, visionary and unpractical. This last, 
in the eyes of the Americans, was enough 
to place him at once among the failures. 
He had a few tools, chiefly an axe, which 
he could wield with wonderful skill, and 
his services were always in request. He 
seemed a shy man, reserved, silent, and 
not social. This, too, was against him, in 
the opinion of the foreign element. More- 
over, he saved his money, which in the 
eyes of the saloon keepers and patrons 
was a serious fault. 

He was, in truth, a man ignorant of him- 
self. His life, from his youth up, had been 
so rough, so marked by toil, neglect, and 
hardship, that he had grown patiently dull. 
He had not yet waked up to human life. 
He had been too long struggling tor food. 
Mina came—and he lived. He was at the 
rough shed that served as a railroad sta- 
tion when she and her father were set down 
on the raw prairie, weary, frightened, and 
a little dazed at the strange place and 
stranger people. He had even spoken to 
her about her baggage, and offered him- 
self as house-builder—for they must have 
a house. She understood not a word, and 
yet she did understand, and blushed and 
smiled upon him. 

Six months passed, and a new man had 
been born of full stature in that place. He 
was athinker, an observer, and an inventor. 
If they had thought him stupid once, now 
they called him insane. He saw Mina 
every day, for her father’s land adjoined 
his own. He had often tried to speak to 
her, but it had not been a happy conversa- 
tion, and yet it served to thrill him with 
something new, which he guessed at, but 
could not name. It seemed too good to 
name or speak of, except to himself. He 
could not tell her. He could only show 
her, some day, by some grand deed, and 
then she would know and understand. 

His new birth made him an observer, 
and this is what he observed: the one 
great danger that overhung the town was 
tire. If a forest fire should ever get be- 
yond control, nothing could save the place, 
the farms, the houses, or even the peo- 
ple. Flight would be nearly impossible. 
Where could they go from the fire that 
outran the wind? Where could they hide 
from a tempest of flame? From observing 
he moved on, impelled by a desire to do 
something if the need came, for Mina, to 
invention. He would prepare for that 
dreadful day—the coming of fire. Not 
with swift horses to run to the river: 
were idle. He would stay and fight the 
tire. He would build an ark of safety 
against the deluge of smoke and flame. He 
thought much about the matter, and even 
neglected his work, and wandered about 
the country, spade in hand, in search of 
something. He soon found it, almost a 
mile from the town, and at once sold part 
of his land, and with the proceeds bought 
what seemed a worthless tract of land on 
the banks of a little run. He smiledina 
quiet way to himself when the bargain was 
complete. ‘The ignorant settler had prac- 
tically sold a mine—a mine of alumina, 
most precious of metals, but wrapped in 
the dull disguise of a clay bank. 

‘“*Guess she'll have me when I put up my 
brick-yard.” 

It was not for this he bought the clay 
bank. He wanted clay for another pur- 








that | 


pose, and the idea of making bricks was an | 


after-thought. 
that would keep. First he must prepare 
for the deluge. Already four weeks had 
passed without rain. The dust in the rough 
streets was almost unbearable. Three 
nights before, he had seen a suspicious 
glare on the far southern horizon, where 
the grass seemed to meet the sky. 

“The day o’ judgment is loafin’ round 
somewhere. 

The next day he hired a man and cart to 
team clay from his new mine to his land in 
the village. 
and did not know it, and was content with 
two dollars a day for self and horse. As 
for Silas, he refused all offers of work, 
and staid at home, busy in one corner of 
his land, well removed from trees or other 
buildings. 
the ground a stockade of stout posts, mak- 
ing an enclosure almost thirty feet square, 


That was a little notion | 


It’s time the ark was afloat.” | 


‘The man shovelled up wealth | 


By night-fall he had set up in | 


with a narrow opening at one side, which 
seemed to serve as a gate. Without and 
within, the stockade was covered with 
laths, while birch brush was woven in be- 
tween the posts in a rude kind of basket- 
work. 

At night-fall the people gathered about 
the structure with curious questions as to 
its object. Was it house, pound, corral, or 
what? ‘To all of which he would only re- 
ply, “It’s a ‘kara,’ which means ark 0° 
safety.” He seemed to work upon the 
thing with a sort of mad haste, eating his 
meals in the open air, scarcely sleeping at 
all, and toiling nineteen hours in one day. 
By the third day a heavy flat roof had 
been added, supported by rough posts 
sunk in the ground within the structure. 
One narrow opening had been left for a 
door, and a square hole near the roof 
seemed intended for a window. From car- 
penter he turned plasterer. ‘The dry 
clay brought from his pit was tempered 
with water, and with a big wooden trowel 
he plastered over the entire structure, 
without and within, with a heavy coat of 
clay. 

Now were the people convinced the man 
was insane. Even Mina, who had watch- 
ed the work from her father’s house, was 
moved to a mixture of pity and doubt— 
doubt of her own feelings toward so foolish 
aman, and doubt, perhaps, of the people, 
and dimly wondering if it were not they 
who were insane. Once, in the night, she 
had risen to wait on her father, who was 
ailing, and had gone out in the dark to 
draw some water. It seemed like the ap- 
proach of dawn, for there was a rosy glow 
in the sky. By its uncertain light. she 
saw Silas toiling in frantic haste at his 
crazy scheme. She stood watching unob- 
served for a moment, and then heard 
through the stillness of the night the re- 
feain of some old Puritan hymn. 

“Ya, the Lord abides with him,” she 
said, in German; and then she went into 
the house, sure that he was not insane, 
and with a vague dread of something, she 
knew not what. It was strange the sky 
was so red at that early hour. 

Having covered the walls with clay, and 
spread the entire roof thick with it, he 
built a roaring bontire inside the structure. 
More crazy than ever, the people said. He 
even piled brush-wood against the walls 
of the structure, and set fire to this also, so 
that the building without and within seem- 
ed destined to entire destruction. Some of 
the people remonstrated with him, and 
said it was dangerous to build such a fire 
in such a dry time, when the prairie was 
like tinder, and the forests only kindling- 
wood. He pointed to two large tubs 
standing near, each filled with water that 
was muddy with clay. He would watch 
the fire. It should do noharm. Many idlers 
gathered near to see the thing burn down, 
but to their surprise it remained intact. 
By night the fire burned out, and the next 
day the curious mud-colored hut had put 
on a dull brick red. 

The work was complete, and Silas sat in 
his house taking much-needed rest, when 
one of the older settlers, a sharp-faced 
Yankee, called at the open door. “Been 
lookin’ at that ark o’ yours, Cur’us con- 
cern, but I guess she'll do. Goin’ to 
charge much for storage o’ papers and 
valuables?” 

“You've struck my notion of things, 
neighbor—only valuables received. Rents 
will be high, and if wuss comes to wuss, 
sargo will be liable to be thrown over- 
board to save life. Understand?” 

“No. Storage and insurance is storage 
and insurance. Didn't like the looks o’ 
things last night. ‘There’s smoke in the air 
now. Got some papers 0’ vally here, and if 
rents are not too high, I'd like to store ’em 
against fire.” 

“The kara was not built for cargo; it’s 
for passengers. Ill take your stuff, if 
trouble comes, but it will cost you ten dol- 
lars a day for every square foot of space, 
and if I must throw it out to save life, out 
it will go.” 

‘Folks will never lock themselves in 
that oven. It’s only fit for papers and the 
like.” 

‘‘Mebbe not. We’llsee—whenit comes.’ 

In one day the opinion of the town 
changed from one extreme to another. 
They had called Silas Higgins a crazy fool. 
Now he was the wisest and clearly the 
richest man on the section. He owned a 
clay bank and a safe deposit, two banks of 
unknown capacity for wealth. 

Nothing happened for three weeks, and 
the brick hut would have been forgotten 
had not its black and red walls been in 
plain sight of the main street. There 
were new arrivals every day, new houses 
going up, and for all who would work, 
plenty to do at good wages. Silas made 
little progress with his love affair. Mina 
seemed more distant than ever. Some 
countrymen had arrived, and a lager-beer 
garden had been opened, where at night 
there was music and dancing. Among 
these was one handsome youth who seem- 
ed to have plenty of leisure and money. 
He played the fiddle at the saloon, and by 
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day was often at the yellow shanty of the 
Landerfelts. Silas Higgins seemed to ac- 
cept the situation with that quiet patience 
that is born of much disappointment. 

“She'll have him. He kin fiddle and 
dance, and she likes that. He does not 
work overmuch, nor sile his hands. Mebbe 
she likes that kind.” 

‘The stranger's suit—for such it seemed 
—appeared to prosper. Twice Silas met 
them as he was walking back from a day’s 
work at his clay bank. Already he had in- 
terested enough of the little capital in the 


. ‘ 
place to start a small brick-yard, and he had 


given up his carpentry to become a manu- 
facturer. It was night-fall the second 
time he met them. They were walking 
arm in arm along the dusky road toward 
the town when he overtook them. There 
was, low in the north, a faint glare in the 
sky, and as he passed, Mina stopped, and 
in rather wild English asked him what it 
meant. 

‘It’s the day o’ judgment. And, Miss 
Mina, if wuss comes to wuss, don’t try to 
run. It will outrun the fastest horse. 
Don’t run, but come to me.” 

Her companion, who plainly understood 
better than Mina, laughed, and said to her 
in German: ‘The wind is the wrong way. 
There is no danger; and if there were, I 
would take care of you.” 

‘The day had been hot and sultry, with a 
fitful breeze and yellow sky. ‘The air 
seemed pungent, and full of strange odors. 
Toward night the wind changed sudden- 
ly, and blew hot and dry from the north- 
west. Silas prepared his evening meal 
with his own hands, as was his custom, 
and sat down listless, with no appetite, 
and heavy with disappointment, and filled 
with a vague dread of something he could 
not define. Just as he sat down, there 
came a hurried knock at the door. He 
took a lamp, and opened the door. ‘There 
was no need of alamp. It was as light as 
day, und he saw in the road a team, with 
two men unloading a huge trunk. By the 
door stood the Eastern man, 

‘Here it is. Measure it yourself. Me 
and my pards are going to run for the river. 
If we never get back, bust open the trunk 
and take your pay out o° what ye find.” 

The two men took the trunk and ran 
with it to the kara, and then as quickly 
ran back to their team. Just then a four- 
horse wagon loaded with men, women, 
and children was driven at frantic speed 
past the house. There were shouts and 
cries in the air. Above all rose a deep, 
sullen roar—a something advancing 
through the forest behind the town. ‘The 
road was filled with cattle as by magic, 
bellowing and tossing their horns. He 
heard a child scream by the gate, and ran 
bareheaded to see what it meant. <A child 
lay by the road, trampled upon by the 
fleeing cattle. He took it up tenderly in 
his arms, and ran for the brick hut. 

The deluge had come. The ark was 
ready. He laid the child down inside, 
hauled the trunk within, and with won- 
derful skill took up a kind of rough shut- 
ter coated with clay and jammed it into 
the one window, where it seemed to fit 
tight; then plunging his hands in a tub 
that stood ready by the window, he took 
up wet clay and plastered it all over the 
crack round the shutter. 

Before it was half done, a dozen frantic 
men and women were at the door, some 
with bundles, some with children in their 
arms. 

**Help me!” cried Silas. ‘Rig up the 
door and get the women inside.” 

Ready hands seemed to catch the hint, 
and in a moment the door was hung and 
ready to close. 

**Don't be seart. 
as ye kin to save the air. 
thing half a minute.” 

Then he was gone. 


Keep outside as long 
Just watch the 


How he reached the 
Landerfelts’ he never knew. Mina stood 
by the door stupefied with horror. They 
had no horse. Whither could they fly 
before such a sea of fire? Her father 
seemed to have become utterly helpless, 
and lay upon the bed and moaned. Mina 
met himatthe door. Not a word was said, 
and Silas paused just for a moment irreso- 
lute. Could he save both? 

**Mein fader.” 

“Yes. Ill carry him, if you can walk.” 

She did not understand. She did not 
see how he could save them, and supposed 
he had come perhaps to die with them. 

“No, no! Go—you go—run—run!” 

It was all she could say in English, 
though she talked volubly in German. 
He entered the house, and took the sick 
man on his back, and then together they 
started—she blindly, being half crazed 
with the red wonder all about them. Half 
the town was on fire. All the sky was an 
oven, the woods were a furnace. Its hot 
breath was in their faces. 

On reaching the kara they found it tight- 
ly closed. ‘The people had selfishly gone 
inside and left them to their fate. 

‘Open the door! Open the door, or I will 
tear it down!” 

The heat was intolerable, the smoke 
blinding. He laid his burden on the ground 
and looked at Mina. 





**Mina, I built that for you, agin this 
day. These wretches have stole it; but 
they shall die with us. I'll ruin it in half 
aminute. Anyway, I can die with you, 
and that’s something. Open the door, or 
I break the hull thing to pieces!” 

There was a movement inside as if some 
humanity was struggling with brutal sel. 
fishness. Then the was opened 
slightly. 

**The man that done this deserves to be 
killed, and [ll do it. Open the door, or 
I'll destroy ye all together.” 

It seemed almost too late. The door 
was pried open, and Mina crept in, and 
then her father, now quite senseless, was 
passed in. 

‘Wait a bit now till I fix it all snug.” 

He thrust both hands into the tub of clay 
outside the door, and plastered it over the 
cracks round the window as if to make 
doubly sure. 

**Mein Gott! Look at him!” 

To his surprise Mina stood beside him, 
She had crept out again, and stood point- 
ing toward the street. here, reeling and 
stumbling along, was a man with a violin 
ase under his arm. He seemed to be lost 
and blinded in a sea of fire. 

‘*Let him die. It is too late. 
will get here.” 

“Mein Gott! mein Gott ! He bewildered.” 

Suddenly Silas sprang into the tub of 
clay and water, and then leaped out again, 
His feet were shod with clay. 

“Give me yer shawl.” 

He took it from her and wrapped it round 
his head, splashing the wet clay over it 
and upon his body. 

**Mina, I love ye. Good-by.” 

The people inside the hut began to close 
the door again, and one of them roughly 
pulled Mina toward the door. She broke 
away, and stood gazing into the fiery fur- 
nace with her arm before her face to keep 
away the heat. It was all the work of a 
moment. ‘The creature fell twice, but was 
somehow dragged along over the smoul- 
dering grass, past the blazing fence; not 
one second too soon. 

The door, damaged by the attempts to 
close it, seemed about to fail, but Silas 
stood ready, and at every tiny puff of 
smoke that entered, he aimed a wad of wet 
clay to keep out the thin fingers of the fire. 
‘The heat within the place was fearful, yet 
none complained. It was, indeed, an ark 
of safety. ‘They heard the deluge go past, 
and waited patiently till it subsided. 

Not a word was said during the whole 
two hours they were prisoners in the hut. 
At last Silas spoke, and said: 

“We kin just thank the Lord for His 
marcies. F 


door 


He never 


I guess it’s *bout over.” ’ 
He tore down the door, and they all 

came forth, asorry company in a desert of 

hrilliently liehted by the burning 
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MUSLer ¢ 

The man looked at Mina, and shook his 
head. 

“This gal kinder begged for yer life. I 
fetched ye in, thinking—wa’al—thinking 
you was—that—that Dutchman. 

“Mina,” said Silas before them all, 
“there be times when it don’t make no 
kinder difference what company is round. 
I built the ark for you against the day of 
judgment. It has come. I love ye, and 
ye must jedge between us—that—that thing 
and me.” 

She took his arm, and he winced. 
“Don’t! It’s burnt pretty bad. Never 
mind. It’s all right. I always knew ye 
loved me.”-—Harper’s Bazar. 

-¢¢-o— 

Wuat It Is—Wuat Ir Dors.—Hood's Sarsa- 
parilia is made of sarsaparilla, dandelion, man- 
drake, cherry bark, uva ursi, dock, and other 
valuable medicinal agents long and favorably 
known for their power in eradicating disease and 
purifying the blood. It will cure, when in the 
power of medicine, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Dys- 
pepsia, Headache, Constipation, Biliousness, 
General Debility, Pains in the Back, Kidney 
Complaint, Catarrh, Female Weakness, Cancer- 
ous Humors, Humors of the Face, Ringworm, 
Pimples, Ulcers, Sores, Tumors, Scald Head, and 
ali diseases arising from an impure state or low 
condition of the blood. Hood's Sarsaparilla is 
made by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold 








by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





The Country Gentleman notes the fact 
that ‘‘an industry which has steadily gain- 
ed ground for some years is that of mak- 
ing unfermented wine.” 

Miss Vera Manning, niece of Cardinal 
Manning, is to take the veil early in De- 
cember. She brings to the church $300,- 
000, which she inherited under her uncle 
Charles Manning's will. 

The ladies of Beekman hill in New York 
city have won their case against Michael 
Kane, whom the jury have tound guilty of 
maintaining a nuisance in his permanent 
manure heap at the East River dock, foot 
of Forty-sixth Street. 

A woman whose son had been ruined by 
dissipation was fined $2 in Hamilton, 
Ont., the other day, with the alternative of 
ten days in jail, because she knelt before a 
saloon and asked God to curse the liquor 
traftic. ° 

The Maysville Georgian says: ‘‘In the 
Nelms case, one quart of whiskey cost 
Banks County, Ga., $1,500, the lives of two 
men, and made two widows, several or- 
phan children, and an enormous amount of 
labor and trouble.” 

Wowen are the horse-car conductors in 
Valparaiso. We wonder if they reverse 
our practice and give every man who en- 
ters the car a poke in the back, in the care- 
ful yet coruial manner of the gentlemanly 
Boston conductors when they poke women 
into their cars. 

There is an old family custom in Swit- 
zerland, hallowed by centuries,—the last 
to go to bed, whether husband or wife, re- 
cites aloud the Lord’s Prayer. It would 
be still more promotive of domestic har- 
mony if they said the prayer and retired 
together, so that neither would be deprived 
of sleep by the arrival of the other. 

Quakerism in the seventeenth century 
aimed at the overthrow of nearly all vested 
interests. ‘The Quaker dogma of an un- 
paid ministry was hateful to the ministers 
of other denominations; its non-litigious 
principles dealt as great a blow at the very 
existence of the lawyer as its non-combat- 
ant ones did at that of the soldier. 

The annual report of Swarthmore Col- 
lege shows that there were last year 275 
students, of whom 151 were Friends. This 
proportion of Friends is larger than usual. 
There were 170 girl students, this number 
also exceeding the usual proportions. The 
Ingersoll property of forty acres adjoining 
the college has been purchased, increasing 
the colle ge property to 240 acres. 

Two Boston houses send about 600,000 
gallons of rum to the Congo district yearly. 
The Temperance Friend says: ‘The great- 
er part of the half-million gallons of New 
England rum exported from this country 
last year was sent to Africa. There are 
‘Christian’ men who for gold will help to 
make the dark continent still more be- 
nighted.”” 

Law and Order Leagues are needed in 
the prohibitory as well as in the license 
States. Neither the thirty years of pro- 
hibition law in Maine, nor the recent over- 
whelming vote for Constitutional prohibi- 
tion, have stopped the liquor traffic. Work 
on the other end of the line is also needed. 
Administration as well as legislation must 
be looked after by the people. 

Dr. William A. Hammond’s former ar- 
gument in the North American Review that 
the weight of the brain is the measure of 
intelligence, having been crushed and 
made ridiculous, he now states, in the Pop- 
way Science Monthly, that brain weight 
has no relation to intelligence! The wom- 
en have entirely driven him from his orig- 
inal ground, viz., that the brains of women 
are so much lighter than his as to unfit 
them for freedom. 

The St. Louis Presbyterian believes in 
the Woman's Christian l'emperance Union, 
but thinks it would be a horrible thing to 
have the Christian pulpits open on the 
Sabbath day for those women to talk tem- 
perance. It would be all right for a man 
—an ordained man—to speak for so good 
& cause on the Sabbath, so says Editor 
Faris, but for women to speak for right- 
ecousness and temperance on the Lord's 
day is simply awful.— Chicago Advance. 

Mr. Trevelyan, an English M. P.. speak- 
ing of the new Franchise bill, which takes 
effect Jan. 1, 1886, says: **We are Eng!ish- 
men, and the more Englishmen you admit 
into the pale of our constitution, the more 
English it will be.” So, here with us, the ex- 
tension of the franchise to women citizens 
Would make America more American, and 
Would give us, instead of a class govern- 
ment, a true government of, by, and for 
the people. 

At the great banquet given at the aristo- 
cratic establishment of Delmonico, in New 
York, a few days before election, six wine. 
glasses were set at each plate. On taking 
his seat, Mr. Blaine immediately turned his 
glasses down, so as to prevent the waiters 
from approaching him with their decan- 
ters. In reply to Mr. Evarts, Mr. Blaine 
said: “J find that nothing strengthens me 





so much asa cup of tea. That is better 
than all the spirituous stimulants in the 
world.” He added that during his recent 
seven weeks’ tour of nearly 15,000 miles, 
his sole refreshment had been a good cup 
of black tea. 


The WomAN’s JOURNAL is quite right in 
counting the action of the Dakota Consti- 
tutional Convention on woman suffrage a 
good reason for defeating the admission of 
Dakota as a State. The Convention not 
only did not give women the franchise, 
but it inserted in the Constitution a pro- 
vision expressly excluding them from it. 
This is a degree of benighted stupidity 
which passes tolerance. ‘The omission of 
woman suffrage is a shortcoming to be 
trusted to time for enlightenment; its pro- 
hibition is a positive derogation from the 
standard of a Republican commonwealth. 
—Springfield Republican. 


Our Work, the official organ of the New 
York State Woman's Christian ‘lemper- 
ance Union, is edited by Margaret E. Wins- 
low, and published by Mrs. C,. C. Alford. 
This spirited litthke monthly sends out New 
Year's greetings to its readers from its new 
eyrie far up towards the stars. After grate- 
fully accepting a year’s hospitality from the 
Brooklyn ‘Union on the Hill,” 17 Greene 
Avenue, it has at lengtha “local habita- 
tion” ds well as ‘ta name.” ‘The first num- 
ber for 1885 is issued from Room No. 106, 
Garfield Building, where it will welcome 
all its friends, whenever they happen to be 
passing through the *‘city of churches.” 

Mr. Frank P. Pease, of Buffalo, wants to 
have the ladies of that city get up an *au- 
thors’ carnival’ under his direction, in 
order to raise money to finish the Bartholdi 
statue pedestal. A very mannish proposal 
this! Women have not yet obtained their 
liberty in the great State of New York, of 
which Buffalo is a prominent city. A large 
woman suflrage convention was held in 
suffalo last October, so Mr. Pease must 
know that women are asking for liberties 
that they have not got, and are making ac- 
tive eflorts to achieve these. In view of 
this state of things, it would be more in 
order for Mr, Pease first to help the wom- 
en to their liberty, and then ask them to 
raise money for a pedestal for the statue. 
Let us give thousands in the right place, 
but not one cent in the wrong one. 


Could anything be a better illustration 
of the way women do their work as com- 
pared with the way men do theirs, than to 
look over a village of, say, a thousand 
families. on a Monday morning? In a 
thousand little kitchens a thousand wom- 
en would be seen thrusting wood into a 
thousand little cook-stoves. heating a 
thousand little wash-boilers, bending their 
backs over a thousand little wash-boards, 
and hanging their clothes on a thousand lit- 
tle clothes-lines. If, by some singular so- 
cial revolution, the men of such a village 
were to undertake to do the work, their first 
step would be to get up a stock company, 
invest capital in building and machinery, 
so organize the work that about a half doz- 
en men would do the work for the whole 
town, receive good salaries therefor, and 
the rest of the men would go about their 
own business on Monday just as on other 
days.—Helen FE. Starrett. 


Dr. John Bascom, President of Wiscon- 
sin State University, in his recent speech 
on prohibition, said: ‘*The obstacles of- 
fered by large cities have thus far been a 
stumbling block in the way of this reform. 
In the removal of this difficulty, the sec- 
ond great principle of the party of prohi- 
bition comes into play, that of woman 
suffrage. We have disfranchised half, 
and the more virtuous half, of our citizens, 
and so have fallen, in our cities, into the 
hands of the irresponsible and vicious 
This we call justice, wisdom, re- 
publicanism. Let us recognize the right 
of women to an effective opinion on public 
matters, and this condition will pass rap- 
idly away. Prohibition can then hardly 
prevail in a State by a good working ma- 


classes. 


jority, and not also prevail in every city 


of that State, and so put the police and all 
local authorities on the side of law. When 
we are ready to avail ourselves of the 
strength which belongs to us, we shall 
find that strength suflicient for progress. 
We tie our hands, and then lament our in- 
ability to work.” : 





—e-o-o— --_—___—_ 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: The True Story of a Great 
Life, showing the inner growth, special train- 
ing, and peculiar fitness of the man for his 
work. By William 0. Stoddard. With illus- 
trations. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New 
York. 1884. $2 75. 


This handsome octavo volume of 508 
pages is a strictly personal biography, only 
touching incidentally upon other charac- 
ters and events. The popular idea of Mr. 
Lincoln is vague, fragmentary, and in- 
complete. ‘The writer knew him well, 
both before the war as a resident of his 
congressional district in Illinois, and after- 
ward: for several years as one of his assis- 
tant private secretaries at Washington. 
The result is a very interesting and in- 
structive volume. In every age and coun- 
try the elements of romance are equally 
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present, if only the insight exists to per- 
ceive them. ‘This book, in tracing the ca- 
reer of Abraham Lincoln from extreme 
poverty and ignorance in the backwoods of 
Kentucky and Indiana to the highest social 
and political position in the world, had it 
been published anywhere two centuries 
ago, would have seemed too wildly im- 
probable to be even amusing. But to-day 
the danger is that its incidents have become 
too much a matter of course to be appreciat- 
ed in their full significance. ‘The priceless 
value of democratic institutions as a per- 
petual and universal stimulus to personal 
aspiration and self-help never had a bet- 
ter demonsiration than in this narrative. 
We wish that it could be read in our com- 
mon schools and become a part of the con- 
sciousness of every boy of fourteen, from 
Maine to California. H. B. B. 


IcaAniA* A CHAPTER IN THE History or Com- 
MuNIsM. By Albert Shaw, Ph. D. New 
York: GP. Putnam's Sons. 1884. 31 00. 


Amid the turmoil of industrial and polit- 
ical changes and the march of population 
over an unoccupied continent, few people 
are aware of the social experiments which 
from time to time appear, like eddies in the 
great current. Such exceptional move- 
ments, however, are peculiarly interesting 
from their very novelty, and instructive 
from a certain isolated individuality. The 
founders of Brook Farm, the Ohio and New 
Jersey phalansterians, the Shakers, the 

tappites, the Moravians, the communists 
of New Harmony, Oneida, and Icaria, and 
even the early disciples of Joseph Smith— 
have left records of heroic self-sacrifice 
und devotion to an idea of unity and fra- 
ternity., which are impressive and admira- 
ble, quite irrespective of any intellectual 
acceptance of their tenets. 

Of all such movements which, in Ameri- 
ca, have run counter to the tendency of the 


age towards individualism, pone was so 
isolated, so exceptional, so profoundly 


visionary, as that which finds in this little 
volume a sympathetic and appreciative 
record. Mr. Shaw has carefully studied 
the facts, and has given us in perspicuous 
narrative, uncolored by auy bias, the re- 
markable story of learia. As an example 
of communi-m in the abstract, of its 
strength and its weakness. Icaria has an 
illustrative value beyond all proportion to 
its membership, wealth, or success. It was 
free from religious fanaticism. ‘The move- 
ment began in Paris during the ferment 
which followed the French Revolution 


and preceded the uprising of I848. Etienne 
Cabet, the founder of the communistic 


emigration, was a genuine idealist. The 
pilgrimage to Texas, to Illinois, to Missou- 
ri, to lowa, was as characteristic as the 
voyage of the Mayflower. Every student of 
Social Science should give this interesting 
narrative of unvarnished facts, stranger 
than fiction, acareful perusal. HH. B, B. 





PROBABLY NEVER 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 
this medicine. 

Best Remedies 


Hood's 
ri of the vegetable 
Sarsaparilla kingdom, and in 


such proportion 
as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 
ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoop’s VEG- 
ETABLE PILus. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparilla for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholly 
overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 


Combines the 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, “ Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 


Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


te Use Hoop’s Toorn-PownpeEr. 


. NEW BOOK. Contains instruc- 
Kensin on tions for all the stiches. Tells how 
to work Golden Rod,Coxcomb 
- 8 ‘Sumac, Pussiec Willows, and 
Embroide 66 other flowers, Tells THE PRoP- 
ER COLORS for petals, leaves, stems, 
AND &c., of each. Tells now to PRESS, TRIM 
anp_Finisu, &c. Price, 35c.;5 for $le 
125 NE TICHES tor 


o EW STICHE 
The Colors Crazy Patchwork, F wil instruc- 
tions and ten pages of stiches, 25c. 
of Flowers. CANVASS TIDY PAT- 


TERNS. New Book andNew 
Designs. 25c.:6for$l_ gam Agents wanted. .w 
NEW SAMPLE BOOK OF STAMPING 
PATTERNS, 1328 designs. Showseach de- 
sign entire, Price lic. The biggest Catalogue out. 
ew Stamping Outfit. Contains everything need- 
ed and 35 patterns for every kind of Embroidery and 
Kensington Painting. STAMPING WILL NOT RCB. 
he best outfit ever offered for &1. 
All four Books and the Stamping Outfit, 81.50. 
Send stamp for full description of Outfits, Books, &c. 
YT. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mags, 


“Embossed TBeautica,” al! 

Chromos with your name on, larg 

Checker Board, a full » i 
FI NE 1 












ete 

noa,the merry game of “ Mugg 

the amus: game of “ Nine Penny Morris,”’ the merry 
game of x and Geese,” full instructions for each 
game, Premium List, Sample Book, and our Great 
Prize Puzzle, (we offer #100 for best solution.) All 
U. 8. Card Co., Centerbrook, Conn. 





postpaid, 18c., in stamps, 


JAN. 10, 1885. 


BABY HOUD, 
BABY HOOD. Babyhood. 
BABYHOOD. Discusses every important topic con” 


Cerniog nursery life—the physical re~ 
quirements of infants and young chil- 
dren, the wanitestations of their 
mental deve opment, the sanitary cou- 
ditions of their surroundings, the 
comfort and embeliishment of their 
howes, questions of dress, an usemevt, 
etc., and (he many minor problems of 
nursery economy. 

It alms to present current news 
and information, from every available 
suuree, which may contribute to the 
we fare of tufancy, and ald in lighten- 
ing the thousand-and-one duties of 
indoor and vutdoor nursery life. 

Price, $1 0a vear; 15 cts, a copy, Ad- 
dress “BABY HOUD,” 18 Spruce wereet. 
New Yors. 


BABYHOOD, 
BABY HOOD, 
BABYHOUD. 
BABYHOOD, 
BABYHOOD, 
BABYHOOD, 
BABY HOOD, 
BABY HOOD 
BABYHOOD, 
BABYHOOD. 
BABYHUUD. 
BABYHOOD, 
BABYHOOD, 
COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D.C, 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A vorit.ble hau l-vook of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Ilenry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman's duties,” saya 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition,paperbinding . . . . . ® 26 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


Adams & Westlake. 
OIL AND GAS 


Heating Stoves 


Made in many sizesfor warming rooms of all 
dimensions, WE MAKK THE LARGEST 
VARIETY OF HEATING STOVES EXHUIB- 
ITED in THE UNITED STATES, 


Call and see them in operation at our 


NEW STORE, 
78 & 80 Washington St. 


The Adams & Westlake Mig. Co. 
CACTUS BALM. 


Or “+ BALM is nota greasy, dirty mess, but 
/ clean, pure and wholesome. It has been in use 
during the past four years in Boston and vicinity, and 
has won golden opinions from the thousands who have 
tested, tried and proved its virtues. CACTUS BALM 
is conceded to be ‘a HAIR GROWER and PREVEN- 
TIVE of PREMATURE BALDNESS.” Unsur- 
passed as “A DRESSING FOR THE HAIR,” “A 
SURE CURE FOR SALT RITEUM and other 
EKCZEMABS” and the ‘best preparation for the Hair, 
Scalp or Skin that the ingenuity of man has yet dis- 
covered.” 

In response to many requests it is now put in market 
in 10 cent, 50 cent and $1 packages, and is for sale at 
retail by the leading druggists and hair dressers and at 
wholesale by 











WEEKS & POTTER, 
CARTER, HARRIS & HAWLEY, 
GILMAN BROS., 
SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 
GEO. C., GOODWIN & Cov., 
CUTLER BROS, &.CO., 
RUST, BROS. & BIRD, &e., &e. 
SMITH BROS8., Proprietors, 
349 Washington Street, 





GOLD, SILVER & NICKEL PLATING 


A Useful Trade, Easily Learned. 





SIPS: 


In order to meet a long felt 
' g Want for @ convenient and 
portable Yorior Ae: 
PAKATUS, with which anyone can do the finest 
quality of Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating on 
Watches, Chains, Kivgs, Knives, Forks, and 
Spoons, I have made the above low-priced set, 
consisting of Tank, lined with Acid-Proof Cement, 
Three Cells of Hattery that will deposit 30 
yenny-weights of metal a day, Hanging Bars, 
Vire,Gold Solution, one quart of silver So- 
lution and half a gallon of Nickel. Also a Box 
of Bright Lustre, that will give the metal the bright 
and lustrou« appearance of finished work. 
Remember, these solutions are not exhausted, but will 
PLATE any number of artistes Mt the simple Book 
of Instructions is followed. Any one can do it. 
A Woman’s Work. FOR FIFTY CENTS EX- 
TRA will send Six Chains or Rings that can be 
Gold Plated and sold for Two Dollars more than 
the whole outfit eost. Our book, “GOLD AND SILVER 
FOR THE PEOPLE,” which offers unrivalled in- 
ducements to all, together with a Silwer-Plated 
Scarf-Pin—done with one of these sets—wil! be sent 
FREE. Remember this ie a practical oatfit and I 
will warrant it, or it can be returned at my ex- 
pense. Will be sent C.O. D. if desired, upon receipt 
of ®1°5O, balance to be collected when delivered. 
Next size outfit. with Tank, 12xl0x6, only $5. Try it. 
prodie. over 390 per cent. Book, with Scart- 
Pin, Free. ress 
: FREDERICK LOWEY, 
96 & 98 Fulton St., New York. 


As a dressing for the hair, is 

“CACTUS | eminently delightful and whole- 

BALM some; I have found it of especial 

benefitin relieving headache and 

nervous or neuralgic pains.” SUSAN ©. VOGL, 
(Woman’s Journal), Boston, Mass. 














Ago T had lost my hair, and was 
completely bald. I had used va 

\ rious so-called remedies, but none 
MONTHS | did me any good until I used 
CACTUS BALM. I have used 6 bottles in all, and 
I now havea good head of hair about 8 inches long, 
thick, glossy, and of natural color.” 

Mrs. 8. REMICK, Hyde Park, Mass, 


“EIGHT 








CONSUMPTION. 


ave a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in itsefficacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, toany sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P. O. aduress. DR. T, A, SLOCUM, 181 Poarl St. N. ¥ 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence: 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Btre 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4. P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 





SARAH A. COLBY, ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth, where Invalids wishing to spend the fall 
and winter months can be accommodated with home 
comforts with or withont medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal Supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
aud Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars, 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Maas., 
Opens Sept. 16, 1884, For circular and full particu- 
lars address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 

Winter Session opens Oct. 1st.; ending May 25th, 
1885. ‘Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 
OF BOSTON, 

Opens its 5th regular annual course of instruction on 

Wednesday, Oct. 8, and closes second Wednesday of 

May for Examinations. The college is regular in every 

respect, and graded. Only Medical College in New 

England for women as well as men, 

Matriculation, $5 00; Lectures, $85 00; Graduation, 
$30 00. All three years, paid at first, $225, including 
graduation, Send for catalogue. 

A. H. WILSON, M. D., Registrar, 
504 East Broadway, South Boston. 











BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
firstin this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional foug 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever estublished for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schooi of Medicine, 
a announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 





Boston, Mase 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con. 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A three 

years graded course of instruction is given during 

Vinter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 

and practical work in the avell equipped I’hysiological, 

Pathological, Ohemical and Pharmaceutical Laborae 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


7 FOR BOTH SEXES. 

“Under care of Members of the Religious Societ 
Friends. Thirty minutes from eend Btrest pa hy 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulne-+. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year commences 9th month (Se it.) Oth, 
1884, Ap ly early to ensure admission, or Cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H, 
, dy aaa +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 

o, Pa, 


BOOKS- ON ART EMBROIDERY. 


i. Colors of Flowers. Describes 70 flowers, how to 
work, colors to be used, &c., &c. By mail, 35c. 
2. 125 New tehes for Crazy Patchwork, with full 
instructions. By mail, 25c. 
se-stitch Patterns, 100 choice new designs, 
alphabets, flowers, figures, &c. By mail, 25c. 
ow to Crochet. Teaches all the stitches. l5e, 
5. Twine Crochet, Directions forlambriquins, &c. 5c. 
Fine Thread Crochet. Edzifg, insertion, &c., lic. 
7- Hair Pin Crochet. How todoit designs, &c., lie. 
8 Drawn Work, Complete instructions & illus., 25c. 
. Tidy Patterns, forJava & Honey Comb Canvas, 25c. 
19. Stamping Outfit, best xe out, Complete, $1.00. 
MM... po Any pete ne ror ulldescriptions. The nine 
8 and outfit complete, $2.50, post paid. 4 
W. P. PRAY, Box 3230, New York. 


Send six cents ter postage and 
receive free, acostly box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew,15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20cents. All theluxuries and delicacies 
of the season, coaked to order, at very reasonable 
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prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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COURTESY WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


“You are the most independent young 
ladies I ever saw,” said a hearty bass voice 
behind me. 

I was sitting in an arbor on the heights 
at Mirren, looking down into the Lauter- 
brunnen valley, and surveying one of the 
most enchanting bits of scenery in all the 
Oberland Alps. But not even the snowy 
peaks opposite, nor the avalanches falling 
from the Jungfrau in the noonday sun, 
could make me oblivious of the sound of a 
fellow-countryman’s voice, for the cholera 
fright had made American voices some- 
what rare in the Alps last summer. 

I glanced curiously around at the owner 
of the voice, who, with knickerbockers, 
heavy hobnailed shoes, and alpenstock, 
fulfilled the description of the typical 
Alpine tourist. Beside him on the grass, 
but a couple of yards distant from me, 
were seated two fresh-faced New England 
women who might have been anywhere 
from twenty to twenty-five years old. 

“Well, I surmise from your tone that 
you don't like to have ladies independent,” 
said one of them, with an arch smile dim- 
pling her mouth. 

“Oh, yes, in a certain way,” was the re- 
ply, rather hesitatingly ; **but you seem so 
determined to do everything for yourself; 
why, you have hardly so much as let me 
carry your shawl.” 

“Indeed, I assure you I have let you do 
more for me than I should have permitted 
most young gentlemen to do.” 

‘*And why have I been so favored, may 
Iask? Come now, why don’t you let gen- 
tlemen help you and do things for you as 
they do for other young ladies?” said the 
young man; and this time he turned his 
face, and I noticed his dark moustache curl 
in a rather quizzical smile. He leaned over 
on one elbow and plucked a handful of the 
lovely mountain bluebells which grew in 
the utmost profusion, and began to pull 
them to pieces as he waited impatiently for 
an answer. 

‘“*Well, perhaps I ama little too sensitive 
about receiving favors, and that may some- 
times make me seem a trifle ungracious,” 
said the young lady, in a somewhat em- 
barrassed manner; ‘*tbut Dll tell you the 
reason why. I have known a good many 
gentlemen, and half of them are men from 
whom I am perfectly willing to receive at- 
tention and all the little courtesies of polite 
society. They are really kind-hearted, and 
find it a pleasure to run errands and wait 
on ladies. It is as natural for them to do 
kind things as it was for you to climb 
down into that ravine and ;:et me the ferns 
as we came over the Wengen Alp yester- 
day. ‘They never regret the time and 
trouble, nor think of it afterwards. They 
don’t do these things because they think a 
woman needs or expects them. When I 
meet such a man, I am perfectly willing to 
let him wait upon me and assist me in 
every way, just as lam pleased to receive 
gifts from friends who give out of a simple 
kindly impulse, and not because they think 
I need them, or expect them. If all gen- 
tlemen were like these, I should never be 
shy about receiving attentions; but many 
gentlemen are not so. I know men who 
do a great many little things for ladies 
simply because they think they need it, 
and I always hate to have such men do 
anything forme. It implies an idea of my 
helplessness which is humiliating. I am 
perfectly able to take care of myself, and 
I never like to have men buy my tickets 
and look after my luggage and run er- 
rands for me on the supposition that I am 
incapable of doing it for myself. 

“Then there is another way of doing 
kind things to ladies which is almost as of- 
fensive, and that is with the supposition 
that ladies expect it. I have my 
father sometimes come home from busi- 
ness, and say, as he put on his slippers and 
stretched himself on the lounge, ‘There, I 
don’t think anything can tempt me to stir 
again to-night, for l am utterly worn out.’ 
Presently some young ladies, who live 
around the corner, run in to play duetts 
with me, or to talk about the next meeting 
of our club. When they are ready to go 
home at nine o’clock, father will don his 
boots and ulster, and insist with the great- 
est cordiality on seeing them home, assur- 
ing them that he isn’t tired and would be 
delighted to go, although they declare it 
isn’t in the least necessary, which is quite 
true. And when he comes home I say, 
‘Now, papa, you should not have broken 
up your nice evening nap when you were 
so tired ;’ and he always replies, ‘Oh, well, 
they expected it, and I had to.’ Now if 
he is my own father, I say it is too bad to 
treat a woman that way. If those girls 
should ever surmise that he was doing it 
because he felt obliged to, they would feel 
hurt, for it would imply that they didn’t 
mean what they said, and that they were 
helpless, frightened creatures who never 
felt safe unless they had some one to take 
care of them. 

“Then there are some gentlemen, also, 
who are very attentive and obsequious, 
and play the slave toevery girl whom they 
like; but I think there is often a good deal 


seen 





of unconscious selfishness in it. Without 
knowing it, they really demand a quid pro 
quo, They will rush to pick up the hand- 
kerchief and walk miles to do the errands 
of a charming young lady, for they know 
very well that it will be a pleasure to in- 
troduce her to the ‘other fellows,’ and be 
envied by them when she makes a hand- 
some display at their *spreads’ on class day. 
I don’t mean that they deliberately plan 
this, and of course it is only human na- 
ture; but I have noticed that such men 
above all things hate to have a girl inde- 
pendent. They like to flatter themselves 
that they are very necessary to the happi- 
ness of ladies, and they like the adulation 
and coaxing and petting which they can 
expect’from those who look up to them 
and feel dependent on them. ‘They don’t 
like girls who go to college or support 
themselves; they really dont like to talk 
with women who know as much as they 
do, for it diminishes their feeling of supe- 
riority. Now tell me honestly, don’t you 
think the half of mankind belong to one of 
the three classes which I have described?” 

*I don't know but you are right. You 
seem to have analyzed us poor menina 
way I never dreamed of,” said the young 
man as he threw the last of the harebells 
over a precipice, and clasped his hands 
around his knee with a puzzled look on his 
face. **Miss Eleanor, do you think as your 
sister does?” said he, turning to the young- 
er of the two, whose figure had hitherto 
been covered by her red silk parasol. ‘Do 
most ladies feel as suspicious of our mo- 
tives as your sister seems to?” 

**I don’t know most ladies. I can only 
speak for myself,” said Miss Eleanor, clos- 
ing her parasol, and fixing a pair of 
thoughtful eyes on the shadows of the 
Black Monk across the valley. “I think 
that American gentlemen, while lacking 
something of the polish and grace of the 
Europeans I have met, have a great deal 
more genuine politeness toward women 
than any other men, because it is generally 
based on a real respect. And yet I think 
our men often fall short of the truest po- 
liteness just where they imagine they are 
the most courteous. What I meanis this: 
men don't often talk with women on the 
topics of the day in the same serious, frank 
way in which they do with each other, 
though that is doubtless partly the wom- 
an’s fault. Many a time I have heard a man 
say, with a smile, after a woman has made 
some crude and childish assertion, **Oh, 
[ never dispute a question qvith a lady,” 
and then immediately begin some small 
talk which he thinks is on the level of her 
understanding, leaving her in as dense ig- 
norance as she was before. Now, the 
greatest kindness and truest politeness 
would have been to assume that the lady, 
in spite of her ignorance, was willing and 
anxious to listen rationally to a statement 
of the truth. It is real discourtesy in a 
man to assume that a woman is unreason- 
able.” 

“Yes, but supposing the woman is un- 
reasonable? and you know some of the 
most charming women are—what is a man 
to do? He doesn’t want to be forever argu- 
ing or playing the part of a teacher,” 
broke in the young man. 

‘**Well,” said the girl, **the very best way 
tokeep a woman unreasonable is to let her 
understand that she can be perfectly 
charming in spite of it, and the greatest 
courtesy a man can show « silly woman is 
to treat her on the assumption that she is 
sensible.” 

**Well, I know two young ladies who are 
independent, and charming, and sensible, 
and who have taught me a lesson this 


morning,” said the young man, as he 





picked up their wraps and followed them | 


back to the hotel 
dinner-gong. L. T. A. 
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THE ORANGE WATER-COLOR SOCIETY. 


‘Towards the close of last November, a 


lady artist, a resident of Orange, New Jer- 
sey, called upon another lady artist. 

‘Let us organize an Orange Water-Col- 
or Society,” said Artist A. 

‘“*Agreed,” said Artist B. 

“*] move that we now on the spot consti- 
tute ourselves the Orange Water-Color 
Society,” said Artist A. 

**T second the motion,” said Artist B. 

It was unanimously carried. The Orange 
Water-Color Society had commenced its 
existence. 

‘IT appoint you President pro tem.,” said 
Artist A. 

“T accept the nomination, and appoint 
you Secretary pro tem.,” said Artist B. 

**Let us hold an exhibition early in De- 
cember,” said Artist A. 

“It is moved, seconded, and unanimous- 
ly carried,” said Artist B. 

A few days afterwards, a meeting was 
called at the house of Artist B. Eighteen 
members were enrolled. Seventeen were 
ladies, but the admission of a promising 
young amateur member, a gentleman of 
high social standing, proved the intention 
of the ladies not to recognize any ‘‘distine- 
tion of sex.” 

At this meeting the Secretary reported 


at the summons of the | 








that a gentleman who had just erected a 
handsome business house in an excellent 
situation had been applied to for the use of 
a delightful suite of rooms, and had gen- 
erously granted the free use of these prem- 
ises for the exhibition. ‘The President re- 
ported the accession of four associate mem- 
bers from among the leading people of 
Orange. Great was the enthusiasm of the 
meeting, and when it adjourned the ladies 
went over in a body to inspect the propos- 
ed exhibition rooms. A busy scene ensued, 

‘*Draperies wanted for these bare walls,” 
said the Executive Committee, and in 
came draperies, crimson curtains, antique 
chintzes, window shades. ‘Chandeliers 
wanted,” said the Committee, and in came 
chandeliers in abundance. ‘Chairs, tables, 
wanted,” and in came tables and 
chairs. A wide open Franklin stove speedi- 
ly sent a cheerful warmth through the cen- 
tral room. 

‘There is still one bare, awkward cor- 
ner,” said the Committee. 

“T will fill it with an ornamental screen,” 
said a member, and speedily appeared a 
beautiful sereen—a work of art, but not 
for sale. 

‘Now we are ready for the pictures, 
proclaimed the Committee, and in came 
boxes, parcels, and packing cases in lively 
procession. A fortnight from the time of 
the meeting the exhibition opened with 
200 pictures,-—original works of art by the 
members and by other artists in Orange 
and its vicinity. 

It had been agreed that the exhibition 
should only last three days, and a great 
church fair was being held at the same 
time in the vicinity. Nevertheless the ex- 
hibition proved extremely successful, and 
has created much interest. 

From the East Orange Gazette we clip 
the following extract: 
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The present roll of active members is: 
Miss S. KE. Blackwell, Miss 8. L. Phelps, 
Mrs. H. L. Whittemore, Mrs. H. Gorsline, 
Mrs. E. L. Raymond, Mrs. E. L. Chandler, 
Miss G. Blackwell. Miss E. Blackwell, 
Miss H. Fenner, Miss A. H. Edsall, Miss 
C, Kk. Herrick, Mrs. F. T’. Thurston, Mrs. 
F. Browning, Miss M. Doane, Miss N. Rus- 
sell, Mrs. Kk. Gallison, Mr. J. O. Minot, 
Miss L. Fenner; and of associate members, 
Rey. Horace 8. Bishop, Mrs. H. A. Cour- 
sen, Mrs. Ruggles Wright, and Dr. George 
A. Van Wagenen. 

The exhibition proved a decided success. 
The attendance was good, and the sales 
numerous, considering the shortness of the 
time. 

The Orange Water-Color Society has ap- 
pointed a committee to draft a constitution. 
Let us hope that it will introduce a good, 
effective equal rights plank, so that this 
society, originating with the ladies, may 
secure to women in the future a full share 
of all the privileges and benefits, including 
representation and governing power in this 
new society. 

It may, perhaps, interest some to know 
that two of the younger ladies who here 
made their débit in flower-painting are 
daughters of Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, and that another, Miss Edsall, 
isa niece of Mrs. Browning, another old 
friend and co-worker, who lends her valu- 
able aid to the new enterprise. 8. E. B. 

Orange, N. J. 
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ADDITIONAL MEMBERSHIPS. 





MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


































Anna Garlin Spencer....ccccccsseeeers $1 00 
Cc. M. Bradley....... 1 00 
Mrs. C. M. Bradle 100 
Rachel Howiland...cccccoccecccesccccce 1 00 
Huldah B. Loud....ccccccceecccecccces 1 00 
Jenny L. Harrison... .ccccccccccesessss 1 00 
Mary L. Turmerscccccccccccecccccccces 100 
Alice M. Guermsey...eceeccceccceceees 1 00 
Sidney Horn....ccccccccccccccccccccces 1 00 
IOS DOGG so covncscceccccocesconccesee 1 00 
Mrs. H. M 1 00 
Mary A. Soule 1 00 
Henrietta Bullock 1 00 
M. A. Bates 1 00 
David Uoward. 1 00 
Rey. Mr. Brown, 1 00 
Mires As Bs VeSOsccccvcrdsessececoesece 1 00 
EB. PP. Humphpey sce cccccccsccecesoccece 1 00 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Stewart..........0+. 1 00 
Theodore D, Weldsccscccscccsceseccece 1 00 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Hedge. ......-ceceees 1 00 
} Fe Ee WW OUMET s cece ccccccesosccece 1 00 
Mrs - Blakely Beott....cccccceeeeeees 1 00 
Mrs. E. D. Humphrey.... ccccesceeees 1 00 
Mre. A. Lelccstefe cc ccccccccccece evccce 1 00 
Edmuted W., Nutter... .cccccccscccccces 1 00 
Mrs. Margaret Nutter... 1 00 
James Roche... coos 100 
Rev. J. Osgood... ...seeee 1 00 
Joel P. Hewins..ccccccccccccccscscces -- 100 
H. A. Lothrop. .ccccccccccccccccccccccs 1 00 
Sarah G. Lothrop....+.eeeeeeeees soseee 100 
George Kempton...-ccccceccececeeeees 1 00 
Mra. Dr. Arnold......-cecsceccceeecces 1 00 
Lewis Ford.......sseee. ecccccccccccece 1 00 
Jeremiah Soper........ eceee 20 
Mrs. Richard Howland.......... coccce 1 00 
Mrs. Luther Howland........... esoees 100 
Mrs. Anna C, Lee...... «+» 100 
Mm. Abram Colli 1 00 
8S. W. Tibbetts.,...... 1 00 
Mrs. M. D. Tibbetts.......ececcsceeces 1 00 
Mra. O. H. Cheney...scescccecceseccecs 1 00 
F, BE. Sturgis... ccccccccccccccccsccccces 1 00 
Mrs. A. J. Comdin.....ccscccccccescecs 1 00 
C. B. Travis. ..cccpeccccccccccccce ecsoe 100 
Amos P. Cheney.....-seseesceecerecees 1 00 
@. KH. Bate... cocccccccoccccccsccccces 1 00 
Mrs. Leonard Saville........+--eeeeces 1 00 
Wim. Johnson.........-eeeeeees © cecce 1 00 
Jame JONNSON....cccesccceeseceescesecs 1 00 
Mrs. Lucy M. Rogers.. 1 00 
E. B. Loring...-..++- - 100 
Rev. G. T. Washburn..... + 100 
Mrs. Annie W. Philbrook............. 1 00 
O. Ac Mardeticecccecccceccccscccccccccs 1 00 
J. RB. Holbrook. occcccccccccccccccccccs 1 00 
Wa. Keith. .ccccccccccccccccccece esooe 100 
E. P. Morton...ccccces Scvcsccccccee 2 00 
PER: De ©. MRED 00 ccccccsccseoccecese 1 00 
Mrs. M. E. Sammet.......seeeceeeccces 1 00 
Mrs. Moses Whiting....++-...seeeeeee - 100 
Mre. W. H. Nortom..ccccccccccccccccce 1 00 
Mrs. E. C. Hodges..... ++» 100 
Mary E. Wilson..... - 100 
Kate Sanborn, M. D eco 1® 
Annie G. Fitz...... ceccses 100 
Mrs. EB. Horne....cccccccscsccccceccece 1 00 
Luther Bent......- eevccccccccs soseseee 100 















Mra. A. McMaater.......+ceccecccccees 1 0 
8. Adeline Hall, M. D. - 100 
Mrs. Mary F. Sherman. 10 
Thomas Hillis, LL.D... .eececeececeees 1 00 
Mra. Sarah Read.......-++eeeeeceeseees 1 00 
Mre. George Shrieve.....sceceececes eee 1 00 
Rev. Cyrus A. Roy@...csccesseceseeees 1 00 
Mrag A. S. Haynes......-seeceece eee 1 00 
De Fe WheeleRcccccccces secccescccoce 1 00 
Mrs. M. F. Howland.......+++++sseeees 1 wo 
Lizzie W. R. Allen....... ceccsseseses 1 00 
N. M. Bummer... .....-ceeccecccecceees 1 00 
Mrs. Emily C. Morton.....+cceeeseeees 1 00 
James Wilde, M. D.......00--eeeeeeee + 100 
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CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after suffering a number of years 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, after try- 
ing every known remedy witbout success, at last 
found a prescription which completeivy cured and 
saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending u seif-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Dr. J. A. Lawrence, 199 
Dean Street, Brooklyn, New York, will receive 
the recipe free of charge. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club. — Monday, Jan. 12, 3.30 
P. M., The Structure of Caves ;—Luray Cavern,” by 
Mrs. E. N. L. Walton. 





Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, No. 74 Boylston 8t., Sunday, Jan. 11, at 3 
I’. M., Mrs. Katharine L. Stevenson will speak. Sub- 
ject—‘Sin.”’ 


Wanted.—bBy a young lady, a situation for a few 
weeks, a seamstress or companion for an invalid. 
Would make an engagement till April Ist, or for a 
shorter time. Address “H,” this office, 5 Park Street. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 
Next (cighteenth) school-year begins September 
23, 1884. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


TELEPHONE TO 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Wagons Call for and Deliver Goods, 
Telephone Number 7232. 


‘THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL SEM- 


INARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co,, 111.) tells how students with small means 
can, by the “*PECUNIARY AID System,” gair a col- 
eglate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and scientific col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 











HIGHLAND HALL COLLEGE, 


For THe Higher Epucat:on oF GIRLS AND 
VOMEN, 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILL., 

[23 miles from Chicago on the C, & N. W. R. R.] 
Tenth Year September 17, 1884, 
Pupils received at any time, 

Full Collegiate course; also thorough Preparatory 
course. Special advantages for the study of Music, 
Art, and the Modern Languages. 

Mrs. HELEN EKIN STARRETT, Principal, 

Assisted by a full corps of accomplished Teachers. 

Bay Catalogues on Application. 





SAMUEL BARNARD, 
Office, 1's Rowe’s Wharf, Boston, 


Offers his services for the collection of Rents, Divi- 
dends, Coupons, etc. 

The care and management of Stores and Houses a 
specialty. Correspondence solicited with those seek- 
ing an agent for the supervision of their Real Estate. 
Fifteen years experience. Best of references. 


Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


aa A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, ete., re- 
tailing for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No, 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 














ADY CANVASSERS WANTED FOR SUBSCRIP- 

tions for the new wagazine devoted to the care of 
infants, edited by Marion Harland and Dr. Yale. Lib- 
eral terms. Address, with references, BABYMOOD, Yox 
3123, New York. 


LADIES! 


WHITTEMORE’S BON-TON POLISH 
will not harden, crack and spoil your 
shoes, but positively SUOFTENS and 
PRESERVES the leather, giving it a 
nice DURABLE lustre and a beautiful 
BLACK color. Try it and be convinced, 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by 


HENRY H. TUTTLE & C0. 


Importers and Dealers in 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES, 


435 WASHINCTON STREET, 
COR. WINTER, BOSTON. 








MRS. DAMOREAU’S 
SCHOOL of Ancient & Modern ART NEEDLEWORK 


125 Tremont Strect, 





EDISOW’S 


Electric Light 60 Cents 


A Complete model Incandes- 
cent Electric Lamp with Bat- 
tery, Stand, Globe, Platena 
Burner, Wire, &c., with in- 
structions for putting in perfect 
operation, will be sent postpaid, 
for 60 Cents. Stamps taken. 


FREDERICK LOWEY, 

96 Fulton Street, New York. 

STAMPING Send usa stamp and we will send 
¢ you instructions for stamping on 


Plush, Velvet, Felt, ete., so it will not rub off. Send 
us 15c., and we will send also BIG BOOK of 1328 
Designs for Stamping and Fancy Work. T. E. 
PARKER, Lynn, Mass. Mention this paper. 














JOHN D. CLAPP, 
Artistic Stamping and Designing, 


A large assortment of new designs, staple goods ang 
novelties. 


Experienced teachers of Art Embroidery, 
Kensington Painting, Knitting, Crocheting 
and Repousse always in attendance, 


Electric Light for Matching Colors, 
1 Music Hall Place, 


Off Winter Street, Boston 
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BOSTON BIBLE HOUSE, 


The largest and finest assortment of Oxford 
and other Teachers’ Bibles, Prayer Books 
Hymnals, Testaments in New England,:and 
at the, Lowest Prices. 

47 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN. 


“The brightest and best children’s paper in the 
country.” Only 30 cents a year, 4-page, illustrated, 
two numbers a mouth, Splendid Premium List, “] 
like it exceedingly. I have seen nothing better.” 
Rev. A. J. Gonpon, D. D. “Admirable.”—Tugo, 
L. Cuyier, D. D. 

8.8. Snperintendents and others should send for 
the December 15th number, containing the beautiful 
new Christmas Carol to be sung for the first time 
Christmas next, by the Chorus of 1000 children of 
Emmanuel Infant Class, New York City. Terms per 
100 copies, only 75 cents. Specimens free, 


H. L. HASTINGS, 


47 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 


REMOVAL. 
E. W. TYLER, 


Agent for the celebrated 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES, 


Has removed to the capacious store, 


178 Tremont Street, 


where he will be pleased to show a fine assortment of 
Grand, Upright and Sauare Pianos to any one wishing 
to purchase a First-Class Instrument at a reasonable 
price. Pianos to Keat. Tuning orders promptiy at- 
ended to. 
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The Literary Remains of the late 
Henry James. 


Edited by Witt1am James. With portrait. 12mo 
$2 00. 
ibout People 
" 
, 4 
in W ° 
i ronins and Character o! 
Umerso 
pad 45 ' ath 


cloth, 85; half morocco or half calf, $9. 


The fullest and most charming accounts of Haw- 
thorne’s ancestry and family; his boyhood and youth; 
his courtship and marriage; his life at Salem, Lenox, 
and Concord; his travels and residence in England 
and Italy; his later life in America; and his chief 
works, and their motives and origins. An eminent 
English author pronounces this “the most important 
and interesting biographical work since Boswell’s 
Johnson.” 


“The most charming biography of the year, pure 
and sweet from beginning to end.”—Zhe Beacon 
Boston. 


“A most delightful addition to that most delightful 
department of literature—literary biography.”—JBos- 
ton Journal. 


“He bas presented not an outline portrait of his sub- 
ject, but one covered with the very hues of 'ife and 
bearing the signature of truth; and the reader will 
close the book with a new admiration for the pure- 
minded and honest gentleman who was the greatest 
original writer our country has produced.—J. Y- 
Tribune. 


“The author has prepared one of the most delight- 
ful biographies that this country has seen, and de- 
serves the thanks and congratulations of the number- 
less admirers of his and his father’s genius.”—Phil- 
adelphia Press. 


“And so the inspiration left behind by this biogra- 
py is that of increase of happy faith in the power 0 
righ, disinterested love to transmute the prose of daily 
life into poetry, to give beauty for ashes, the garment 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness.”"— Boston Herald. 





JAMES R. OSCOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 





C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIEID 87» 
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